
Navy's 'Flying Pancake': Shown is the full-scale, low-powered flying model of the XF5U-1, Chance 

Vought Aircraft’s radical design which hovers on its props like a helicopter. This version, the V-173, was first 
flown in 1942. The XF5U-1 itself has been completed and will be test flown probably in September. Story on 
Page 7. ( Official U. S. Navy photograph.) 
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STATE ENFORCEMENT — Government attorneys are 
now considering what — if decided upon — will be one 
of the most important actions ever taken in the field of 
safety regulation enforcement. They believe they have 
ample precedent for the delegation by CAB to state 
agencies of the power to promulgate in CAB’s name 
safety regulations and the further enforcement by state 
agencies in the name of CAA of those regulations. One 
precedent is the Pure Food and Drug laws. Purpose 
would be to assure uniformity of regulations without 
making necessary legislation by the 48 state legislatures. 


COMMUNITIES NOT HAPPY — The recent CAB 
feederline decisions satisfied few of the communities 
concerned. Both cities provided with feederline serv- 
ice, and those denied any service are flooding the Board 
with protest mail. The cities being served by feeder- 
lines are miffed because they did not get major airline 
trunkline service and are to be served by what they term 
"inexperienced” companies. 


STEAMSHIP SPOKESMAN DEFEATED — Senator 
George Radcliffe (D-Md.), one of Capitol Hill's leading 
spokesmen for the steamship interests, was defeated for 
the- Democratic Senatorial nomination by Gov. Herbert 
O'Connor. Radcliffe was one of the most active members 
of the Senate Commerce committee on international 
aviation. He sponsored the "interim report,” which as- 
serted that CAB should award Pan American Airways 
domestic routes as long as it awarded domestic carriers 
international routes. 


pointed out, that when LeMay took charge of the B-29’s 
on Saipan, a great part of the job involved engineering 
problems which had been encountered in B-29 opera- 


CORRECT AIRPORT FLAW — Legislation opening 
the way for construction of large airports (class four 
and five) during the 1947 fiscal year appears slated for 
early enactment. Introduced in the House by Rep. 
Alfred Bulwinkle (D., N. C.) and in the Senate by Sen. 
Pat McCarran (D., Nev.), the measure corrects a tech- 
nical flaw in the Airport Act which would bar the 
building of large ports before next July. The bill has 
been passed by the House and approved by the Senate 
Commerce Committee. Approval by the Senate and 
the President is expected to be routine. 


STATE'S EXPORT POLICY— To all requests for ex- 
port licenses on U. S. military planes, the State Depart- 
ment is giving a flat rejection. Public explanation: 
The U. S. is committed, under the United Nations 
Charter, to an international military security organiza- 
tion, and it would be inimical to that ideal for this 
country to export military aircraft. It has been pointed 
out to State that Great Britain, also a Charter signa- 
tory, has exported jet-propelled "Vampires" to Sweden, 
and is reequipping the French air force, but State is 
sticking to its "no,” and irritating the Army which 
wants to have military planes sold particularly in South 
America for purposes of Hemispheric standardization 
in military equipment. 


LEMAY BACKGROUND— The quiet criticism of 
the appointment of Maj. Gen. Curtis LeMay as head 
of AAF’s research and development is surprising Le- 
May 's long-time acquaintances. To the charge that 
AAF’s research boss is a combat general with little 
knowledge of the involved technical problems connected 
with AAF's research problems, these friends answer 
that LeMay before the war was AAF's outstanding navi- 
gational officer and spent his entire peacetime Army 
career in the technical end of aviation. Further, it is 


FLAG LINE BILL — Senate Commerce Committee 
agreed at an executive session to take up the McCarran 
"All American Flag Line" bill this Fall — if Congress 
reconvenes after the November elections. Convinced 
that it will, McCarran requested the committee to bind 
itself to action on his "community company” bill. Un- 
der the pressure of other business Senate Commerce has 
twice called off hearings on the measure during the 
past month. 
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20 , 000 - Piper Cub 

with a LYCOMING 

out-in-front 


More power to Piper! 

Piper's installation of Lycoming power in their 
20,000th, as in thousands of its fine predecessors, is a tribute 
to Lycoming reliability. It takes years of seasoned experience 
to build good, safe planes. Experience alone can engineer 
sound, reliable engines. 

Lycoming, builder of engines since 1910, offers advanced 
designs for every personal plane need from 65 h.p. to 350 h.p. 
Unequaled in engineering excellence and proved dependability, 
Lycoming engines in terms of initial cost, maintenance and 
reliability are the lowest priced on the market. 

For safe, sure flying — insist that your plane is powered by 
Lycoming. 


LYCOMING 


AIRCRAFT 

ENGINES 


PRODUCT 


Lycoming Division, Dept. C-4, The Aviation Corporation, Williamsport, Pa. 
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DOMESTIC 

► Lockheed has estabished an east- 
ern service base for its "Constella- 
tions” at MacArthur Field, L. I., and 
will spend $750,000 on construction 
of overhaul and supply facilities. 

► A $50,000 addition to the Marine 
Terminal at La Guardia Field, 
N. Y., has been endorsed by Mayor 
O’Dwyer. 

► TWA has contracted with four 
major oil companies — Standard Oil, 
Shell Oil, Phillips Petroleum, and 
The Texas Co. — for its domestic 
aviation gasoline requirements 
from June 1, 1946, to May 31, 1949. 
Cost is estimated at $6,000,000 to 
$9,000,000 per year. 

► Naval Air Transport Service is 
replacing twin-engine equipment in 
the Caribbean area with four-en- 
gine Douglas Skymasters, and will 
speed up its daily schedules be- 
tween Miami and Navy installations 
at Guantanamo, San Juan, Port of 
Spain, and Coco Solo. 

► An AAF XA-26F powered by two 
conventional engines and a jet set 
a new nonstop record qf 413 mph 
for a 1,000 kilometer course with a 
1,000 kilogram load. The course 
was from Wright Field to St. Louis 
and return. The old record of 369 
mph was set over the same course 
last May. 

► The first jet airmail was delivered 
to Washington by a Lockheed 
Shooting Star after a 48 minute 
flight from Schenectady, N. Y. Sim- 
ilar deliveries also were made to 
Dayton and Chicago. 

FINANCIAL 

► Taylorcraft Aviation Corp. stock- 
holders approved distribution of a 
stock dividend of three additional 
shares of common $1 par for each 
of the 279,745 shares outstanding. 

► Electrol, Inc., had a net profit of 
$164,189 for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1946. 

► Continental Motor Corp. reported 
a backlog of unfilled orders for the 
next two years amounting to $110,- 
000,000. Net profit for the fiscal year 
ending Oct. 31, 1945 was $5,017,175. 

FOREIGN 

► Lineas Acras Mexicanas, a sub- 
sidiary of United Air Lines, pro- 
poses to spend $4,000,000 improv- 
ing its facilities in Mexico during 
the next year. The fields at Tor- 
reon and Ciudad Juarez have al- 
ready been modernized. 



► North American's new altitude-pressure chamber will accommodate a complete 
bomber fuselage. 


^Should airline passengers’ excess baggage be carried at reduced rates? The ATA 
recently decided it should not, because reduction in the air express cost for pas- 
sengers' personal effects only might be ruled discriminatory, and it can already be 
shipped by low cost air freight on many routes. 

► National Airlines tentatively plans to open its new route from Tampa and Miami 
to Havana on Aug. 1. 

► Douglas officials predict that more than 220 DC-4s will be in use on the 
domestic airlines by the end of this year. 

► Trans-oceanic baggage allowances would be increased to 66-lbs. per passenger 
under a proposal being initiated by American Overseas through the Air Traf- 
fic Conference, but air passengers would no longer be permitted to ship 100-lbs. 
by surface transport in addition to 40-lbs. by air. 

► Convai r has received an order from the Army Air Forces for an unspecified 
number of P-81 long-range jet fighters. The planes, powered by a gas turbine 
engine driving a propeller in the nose and a separate G-E jet engine in the tail, 
will be built at the Vultee Field division. 

► A new holiday plan has been submitted to the National Wage Stabilization 
Board to give Northrop Aircraft hourly paid employees a week-long paid vacation 
from December 24 to January 1 in addition to the regular two-weeks leave with 
pay provided for those who have completed one year of service. 

► Navy engineers are disappointed that their new XF5U-1 fighter cannot be 
adapted to turbo-jet power plants. Reason: Circulation of wingtip air by the pro- 
pellers is essential to the overall aerodynamic efficiency of the design. 

► Watch for a bitter behind the scenes battle between several major American 
airlines for the choice plums in China. 

► Passengers on American Airlines in instrument flying weather who are in 
transports stacked up over air terminals, or in ships rerouted or returned to 
starting points, now are informed that delays are due to outmoded traffic control 
systems. A personal message is written by the pilot on the back of the standard 
flight progress reports which is passed among the passengers. The explanation 
says "Our delay is caused by an antiquated, cumbersome air traffic control system. 
Because of its inherent inefficiency, coupled with too few or untrained personnel, 
an exaggerated time separation (as well as altitude separation) must be made 
between flights over the same airways during periods of restricted visibility. New 
equipment and the control systems made possible by employment of this equip- 
ment should speed up air traffic control. Such apparatus is under development 
and research by the airlines and the government agencies responsible for aviation. 
It includes many items of radar and electronic equipment first exploited by the 
military services." 

► About 23 Johnson Rockets are on the line at the company's Fort Worth plant, 
and four or five are flying, according to company representatives. One Rocket was 
washed out recently when it was struck at the end of a runway by a Navy fighter 
which was landing, but the Rocket pilot was unhurt. 

► Pioneer Airlines, formerly Essair, hopes to place its first DC-3 in service about 
Aug. 1. Three are already in conversion, and two have just been ferried from 
the surplus depot. Each ship will have 24 scats. 

► Although military secrecy kept it out of the newspapers, an Air Transport Com- 
mand Lockheed Constellation landed in the water off a Mediterranean airport one 
night during the war, when the pilot was confused by runway light reflections, and 
the plane floated for about two hours. The only one of the occupants, about 15, 
who got wet was a passenger who dived into the water to bring back an empty 
life raft which was drifting from the plane. 
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Navy Reveals 'Flying Pancake’ 

As Radical Experimental Model 

XF5U-1 has conventional power but can hover like helicopter; 
has airspeed range from zero to 550 mph with gas turbine power 
and uses new aerodynamic principle. 


The development of one of the 
most astonishing aircraft designs in 
aviation history, the XF5U-1 — a 
conventionally-powered plane that 
can hover like a helicopter — was an- 
nounced last week by the Navy De- 
partment and Chance Vought Air- 
craft division of United Aircraft 
Corp., its builder. 

Consisting essentially of a round 
wing with tractor propellers at the 
outer edges, the “Skimmer,” or 
“Flying Pancake” seemingly vio- 
lates every rule of aerodynamics, 
yet paradoxically promises to rival 
the flying wing in efficiency and the 
helicopter in utility. 

Salient feature of the XF5U-1 is 
its amazing speed range. While de- 
signers for years have not been able 
to do better than a 1 to 4 ratio of 
landing speed to top speed, the 
Vought aircraft ranges from 40 to 
425 mph. with standard engines; 20 
to 460 mph. with water injection 
engines, and 0 to 550 mph. with gas 
turbine power plants. 

The last ratio, focuses the spot- 
light on the airplane's other dis- 
tinctive characteristic: ability to 
hover on its propellers. This is made 
possible by a specially-articulated 
type of blade, similar to that used 
on helicopters. These propellers 
were developed for the XF5U-1 by 
Hamilton Standard, another United 
Aii-craft subsidiary. 

By standing the plane on its tail, 
the pilot will be able to suspend in 
the air, his forward speed depending 
on the power available, 0 mph. re- 
quiring the greatest power. In this 
position, as the propeller blade 
moves forward, it maintains a de- 
sired angle; as it sweeps aft it flat- 
tens out as in a helicopter rotor. 

The XF5U-1, is expected to be 
given its test flight in September. 
The practicability of the design, 
however, has been proven in flights 
of an earlier version, the V-173, 
which first flew in 1942, This, al- 


though a full-scale model, was con- 
structed of wood and fabric and 
used low-power engines. 

Other features of the XF5U-1 in- 

Power by two Pratt & Whitney 
R-2000 Twin Wasp engines devel- 
oping 1350 h.p. at 2700 r.p.m. for 


takeoff. These engines are “buried” 
in the wing on either side of the 
cockpit and drive the propellers at 
the tips through right-angle trans- 
mission systems which include ap- 
proximately 5:1 propeller reduction 
gearing. Special clutches permit 
either engine to drive both propel- 
lers in emergency. 

Controls located on the wing 
trailing edge including twin ver- 
tical fins and rudders and special 
elevon-type horizontal surfaces ex- 
tending outboard from the rear of 
the wing. These latter consist of 
“elevators” for longitudinal control 
and "ailerons” provided by differ- 
ential movement of the stabilizer 



Novel Design Nears Test Stage: Shown is the completed XF5U-1, and 
a rear view of a mock-up of still another model of Chance Vought’s 
revolutionary design which, despite its seeming aerodynamic inefficiency, 
kicks far upward the ratio between landing speed and top speed, which 
for many years has stood at 1 to 4, 
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portions, which are controllable. 

Tricycle landing gear mounting 
dual wheels on each strut and fold- 
ing upward and aft into clam- 
shell doors in the wing lower sur- 

The radical craft is an outgrowth 
of pioneering research into low 
aspect ratio (figuratively the ratio 
of length to width of a wing) design 
by Charles H. Zimmerman, consult- 
ing engineer for Chance Vought 
Aircraft. Zimmerman first conceived 
the idea of a “round wing” design 
while in charge of the Stability and 
Control section of NACA’s Langley 
Memorial Aeronautical Laboratory, 
which he joined in 1930. As a theo- 
retical aerodynamicist for NACA, 
he was chiefly responsible for the 
design of such unorthodox wind 
tunnels as the famous LMAL Free- 
flight Tunnel and the Free Spin 
Tunnel. 

As early as 1933 Zimmerman 
began experiments on low aspect 
ratio designs and his tests revealed 
that whereas the type had been 
scorned by engineers due to its 
theoretical inefficiency, actually the 
configuration was far more efficient 
than conventional long, narrow 
wings due to its inherently greater 
lift and far lower drag. The greatest 
loss of aerodynamic efficiency is 
created by wing tip vortices which 
occur through “spilling” of the air 
from the underside of the wing 
around tips to upper surface. 


Zimmerman conceived the idea 
of utilizing counter-rotating pro- 
pellers at the wing tips turning in 
the opposite direction to these vor- 
tices, thereby preventing their for- 
mation and achieving an equivalent 
areodynamic aspect ratio of as high 
as 4, from a geometric aspect ratio 
of only 1. He patented this idea in 
1936 and the following year sold 
them to the Chance Vought Divi- 
sion, who hired him as consulting 
engineer on the project. 

From the idea the finished prod- 
uct has been a road beset with 
problems costing several million 
dolars in time and effort. The design 
progressed through wind tunnel 
models, flying scale models and a 
man-carrying model. The Navy be- 
came interested in the tactical pos- 
sibilities of the project in 1942 and 
awarded a development contract 
including the construction of the 
final, full-size, all-metal design 
which has now been brought to 
completion. 

Primary advantage of the round 
wing design is its phenomenal rate- 
of-climb, considerably higher than 
any other Navy conventionally- 
powered aircraft tested to date. A 
further advantage, provided by the 
counter-rotating propellers, is a 
practically stall-proof characteristic 
even with power greatly reduced. 
The continuous supply of anti-vor- 
tex airflow combats any tendency 
of . the wing to stall. The same 
phenomenon also produces the 
higher equivalent aspect ratio with 
its accompanying long-range econ- 
omy advantages. 

The tactical uses of the XF5U-1 
type are numerous and may include 
the following: 

High speed combat plane (up to 
550 m.p.h. with gas turbine-driven 
propellers, making it the fastest 
propeller-driven aircraft in the 
world). 

Interceptor with probably the 
highest rate-of-climb of any aircraft 
in existence at low altitudes. 

Fleet spotter utilizing its helicop- 
ter hovering characteristic to report 
fire results for battleships and 
cruisers. 

To date no plans for production 
of the XF5U-1 have been an- 
nounced due to its experimental 
status. However, more advanced 
versions, including a gas turbine 
version featuring a prone pilot in- 
stallation, are scheduled. Engineers 
are confident that the round wing 
design may well prove an entirely 
new aircraft form destined to rival 
the flying wing as the predominate 
aircraft configuration of future de- 
sign. 


Fate of CAA Repair 
Funds in Conference 

Question of whether CAA will be 
able to maintain a repair base for 
its own aircraft was up to a Sen- 
ate-House conference committee 
last week following Senate passage 
of the Commerce Department ap- 
propriation bill with the substitute 
for the House Randolph amendment 
(Aviation News, June 24, 1946) 
which would have curtailed CAA's 

Hearings of the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee, made public last 
week, reveal that CAA’s authority 
to proceed with plans for the repair 
base was restored, along with grant 
of a greater sum of money, follow- 
ing a detailed explanation by T. P. 
Wright to the committee. 

Although committeemen, as well 
as other Senators during the floor 
debate, expressed opposition to a 
CAA venture into a field formerly 
exploited by private enterprise, dis- 
position of the Senate was to ac- 
cept Wright's word for the need 
for the base and leave it up to the 
conference committee to arrive at 
a settlement of differences between 
the two houses. 

Italy Approves TWA 

TWA received word last week 
that the Italian Council of Ministers 
had approved a decree law provid- 
ing for the establishment of the 
Italian airline in which the U. S. 
carrier would participate, under the 
setup already provided in TWA's 
agreement with the Italian Govern- 
ment. The law now has to be ap- 
proved by the prime minister, and 
probably by the Allied Government 
in Italy. Then capital must be raised 
and planes — probably surplus C- 
47’s — obtained and modified, before 
the operation can start. 

Shloss to NAS 

Leon Shloss has been appointed 
director of public relations of the 
National Aircraft Shows, and Eric 
Friedheim is named assistant di- 
rector. Shloss was in Navy public 
relations for aviation during the 
war, and since his discharge has 
been with Popular Science Monthly. 
Friedheim, a wartime AAF major, 
has been with Air News. 

Because of his change in status, 
Shloss will resign as president of 
Aviation Writers Asociation, to 
which post he was elected in May. 
He will be succeeded by Gene Daw- 
son, aviation editor of the Indiana- 
polis News, who has been first vice- 
president of AWA. 
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Air Corps Fund of $1,199,500,000 
Passes House After Budget Cut 

Appropriation provides for 70 group combat strength supple- 
mented by reserves and National Guard; plane strength of 21,- 
614 including 19 jet bombers, 1,119 jet fighters; keep 276 bases. 


An Army Air Corps appropria- 
tion for the coming fiscal year of 
$1,199,500,000 was okayed by the 
House, in passing the War Depart- 
ment bill last week. 

The Air Corps originally re- 
quested an appropriation of $1,- 
567,996,855. This was trimmed 
$368,496,855 by the Budget Bureau 
to $1,199,500,000, the amount ap- 
proved by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee and the House. 

A fraction of wartime Air Corps 
budgets which reached a peak of 
$23,655,481,000 in 1944, the coming- 
year budget will permit the Air 

► A personnel strength totaling 

400,000, forming 70 combat groups. 
This is approximately one-sixth of 
the Air Corps’ peak wartime 
strength of 2,500,000, but 17 times 
its 1939 strength of 24,000. The 
major portion of the Air Corps per- 
sonnel during the coming year — 
214,000— will be stationed overseas. 
-The remaining 186,000 will be 
stationed on this continent. 

T A plane strength of 21,614, of 
which 19 will be jet bombers and 
1,119 jet fighters. Air Corps plans 
to declare surplus approximately 
19,000 of the 39,000 planes it now 
has on hand, and to procure a total 
of 1,020 new planes during the 
1947 fiscal year — a rate of procure- 
ment approximately 50 per cent 
of the minimum rate laid down by 
the Air Conditioning Committee as 
requisite to the maintenance of an 
adequate aircraft manufacturing in- 
dustry. The 21,614-plane postwar 


air force, compares with the 1939 
pre-war air force of 2,400 planes. 
► An operating establishment of 276 
installations — 90 continental in- 
stallations, plus 65 auxiliary fields, 
and 121 overseas bases. During 
the war the Air Corps had 1,682 
airfields — 770 on the continent and 
912 overseas. 

Although Gen. Carl Spaatz, com- 
manding general of the AAF, 
emphasized at Congressional hear- 
ings that the key to air superiority 
during peacetime years is aggressive 
development of new weapons, only 
a relatively small portion of the 
Air Corps’ coming-year appropria- 
tion — $185,500,000 — is set aside for 
research and development. The 
Budget Bureau clipped $99,000,000 
off the Corps request for a $284,- 
500,000 development fund. 

The missile development pro- 


MAMMOTH PROP: 

The 19-foot diameter propeller built 
bp the propeller division of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. for installation on 
Consolidated Vultee’s XB -36 bomb- 
er. It is reversible, provides for 
automatic synchronization, and it is 
de-iced by passing heated air 
through the hollow steel blades. 
Design for the giant propeller was 
first proposed in 1942, and the 
project was worked out by C-W in 
cooperation uhth Army’s Air Tech- 
nical Service Command. The entire 
job, involving deliveries for three 
airplanes, has cost more than $3,- 
000,000. 


gram will be small, according to 
information furnished House Ap- 
propriations Committee, involving 
a total expenditure of $500,000, 
which will be turned over to Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp. in development 
contracts. Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, 
deputy commander, AAF reported 
to House Appropriations committee- 
men that the Air Corps is still in 
the process of developing a missile. 
Development has not progressed 
sufficiently far, he said, to enable 
procurement of the weapon. 

The Air Corps’ appropriation is 
subdivided as follows: 
t For procurement and production, 
$435,284,580. This compares with 
an $8,647,631,132 procurement pro- 
gram during the 1945 war year. Of 
the total procurement allocation, 
$401,870,900 will be utilized to pur- 
chase 1,020 aircraft, complete. AC's 
request for $529,717,600 for pro- 
curement of 1,192 planes was 
trimmed by the Budget Bureau. 

Aircraft to be acquired by the Air 
Corps during the coming year are 
as follows, with figure in parenthesis 
indicating the number of craft re- 
quested by AC: four-engine heavy 
bombers, 169 (169); six-engine 

heavy bombers, 13 (48); fighter in- 




AAF'S LARGEST BOMBER BEING PREPARED FOR FLIGHT TESTS: 

First photo of Consolidated Vultee's XB-36, six-en- Worth plant. Powered by Pratt & Whitney Wasp 
gined pusher bomber, now being readied at the Fort Majors, plane has 230 ft. span, length of 163 ft. 
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terceptors, 526 (568); heavy trans- 
ports, none (27); transport troop 
carriers, none (68); four-engine 
reconnaissance, 12 (12); one-engine 
liaison, 163 (163); rotary wing, 45 
(45); primary trainers, 16 (46); 
basic trainers, 16 (46). 

It is planned to expend $2,869,880 
for procurement of two types of 
gliders, one with an 8,000-pound 
payload and the other with a 16,- 
000-pound payload. The Air Corps 
will use $1,200,000 of its production 
allocation for installation of new 
facilities at the Consolidated Vultee 
plant at Fort Worth, and $1,969,500 
for new facilities at the General 
Electric Company plant at West 
Lynn, Mass. 

► Operations and maintenance, 
$568,738,440. This compares with 
an operations outlay of $2,408,323,- 
892 during the 1945 fiscal year. 
Largest expenditures under this 
category are to be $428,442,199 for 
operation of depots and stations, 
$100,104,946 for operation of air- 
craft, and $54,518,819 for trans- 
portation services, including $49,- 
000,000 for Air Transport Command 
contracting with the commercial 
airlines for air freight services. 
ATC plans to contract for services 
with six lines during the coming 
year: American, TWA, Pan Ameri- 
can, United, American Overseas, 
and Northwest. 

ATC mileage during the next 
year, it is estimated, will amount to 
only about 50 per cent of the mile- 
age travelled during the present 
fiscal year — 10,000,000. of which 

6.000. 000 was on overseas routes 
and 4,000,000 on domestic routes. 
For the coming year, ATC mileage 
over foreign routes is estimated at 

3.000. 000 miles, and over domestic 
routes, at 2,000,000. 

Under operations and mainte- 
nance $33,629,000 will be expended 
for storage of surplus aircraft and 
equipment, pending disposal, and 
$15,000,000 on modernization of air- 
craft in service. The Air Corps pro- 
gram for modernizing planes on 
hand will be enlarged (only $10,- 
000,000 was spent on moderniza- 
tion during the present fiscal year, 
despite the greater number of craft 
on hand), primarily because of the 
longer life of planes during peace- 

► Education and training, $4,443,980. 
This compares with an expenditure 
of $49,627,298 for this purpose dur- 



and 400 liaison pilots, 750 flight en- 
gineers, and 1,200 aerial observers 


during the coming year. Gen. 
Spaatz reported that the pilot 
training rate would be stepped up 
to 3,000 a year during the ensuing 
year, and ultimately to a peacetime 
output of approximately 5,400 pilots 

For its peacetime reservoir of 
pilot strength, the Air Corps will 
rely heavily on the Organized Air 
Reserve and the Air National 
Guard. Organized Air Reserve has 
mapped out a $40,000,000 program 
for the coming year, involving 22,- 
500 reserve pilots and 30,000 ad- 
ministrative and ground personnel. 
Air National Guard plans for the 
coming year call for the formation 
of 84 squadrons, with a total per- 
sonnel of 57,382. At least one 
squadron will be located in each 

► Research and development. $185,- 
500,000. This compares with an 
expenditure of $200,000,000 during 
the present fiscal year and $153,641,- 
102 during the 1945 fiscal year. The 
increase in research funds for next 
year over 1945 does not signify an 
increase in developmental work, 
since the major portion of wartime 
developmental work was charged 
toward subsequent procurement 
contracts. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars expended on development 
during the war appears as a “pro- 
curement" expenditure, and not a 
research expenditure. 

The main items in the Air Corps 
$185,500,000 development program 
for next year are $69,400,000 for 
the procurement of complete air- 
craft, $17,900,000 for radio and 
radar projects, $16,900,000 for pur- 
chase of experimental aircraft 
power plants, and $12,096,000 for 
development contracts with private 
companies. Contracts will be: S2.- 
200.000 to Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. for research on ram jet and 
gas turbine engines: $1,969,000 to 
General Electric Co. for develop- 
ment of TG-100 and TG-180 en- 
gines: SI. 700.000 to Allison Division 
of General Motors for research on 
large gas turbines and test cells; 
$500,000 to Curtiss-Wright for re- 
search on guided missiles: $300,000 
to Continental Motors for ram jet 
engine development: $300,000 to 
Giannini Corp. for pulse jet engine 
research: and $500,000 to Kellogg 
Corp. for rocket propulsion motor 
development. In addition. AC has 
allocated $4,600,000 for contracts 
with private companies for pilotless 
aircraft development, but has not 
designated the firms to receive the 
contracts. 


AT A Votes Research 
Fund for Navigation 

Two important steps in the air- 
lines’ study of traffic problems were 
taken last week by the board of di- 
rectors of the Air Transport Associ- 
ation, which raised the status of 
ATA's operations committee to a 
full conference, thereby formalizing 
its activities, and voted $307,350 for 
research by ANTC, the Association’s 
air navigation-traffic control section. 

Details of ANTC's program were 
not disclosed, but W. E. Rhoades, 
who heads the division, said the 
plans were ready and will be pro- 
ceeded with immediately. A C-47 
is being acquired for the organiza- 

The operations committee, of 
which K. R. Ferguson of Northwest 
Airlines is chairman, has scheduled 
a meeting at Denver July 16, 17, and 
18, at which airlines' operations 
conference by-laws are to be con- 
sidered. Under them, the conference 
would have jurisdiction over all 
matters involving operations prob- 
lems on which its members desire 
joint and coordinated action. Of- 
ficers will be a president, two vice- 
presidents, and a secretary, holding 
office for one year. 

The directors also approved im- 
mediate establishment of an airline 
engineering committee. 

The board admitted to active 
membership five airlines formerly 
associate members: American Over- 
seas. Alaska. Pacific Northern, 
Caribbean-Atlantic, and Pan Amer- 


CAB Clarifies Decision 
The Civil Aeronautics Board is- 
sued last week a question and an- 
swer clarification of its decision and 
proposed exemption order in its in- 
vestigation of non-seheduled air 
carriers. The clarification, which 
changed nothing, was distributed to 
all parties in the non-scheduled case 
(Docket 1501), the press, and other 
interested parties. Further copies 
may be obtained from CAB’s Divi- 
sion of Information. 

Show Dates Changed 
Dates of both the national air- 
craft shows of the Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association have been changed. 
The Cleveland exhibition is now 
scheduled for Nov. 15-24, at the 
Fisher bomber plant. Municipal 
Airport. The West Coast show is 
set for April, 1947, in Los Angeles. 
Site of this event has not yet been 
determined. 
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Lockheed “Saturn” Takes Off: First photo of company's prototype feeder- 
liner shows craft retracting wheels after leaving ground on its first test 
flight. Especially noteworthy are high wing placement affording good 
passenger visibility, and unusually high rudder, with extended fin area 
for maximum stability. 


Lockheed Test Flies 
New Saturn Feeder 

First successful flight tests have 
been made of the new Lockheed 
Saturn feederline transport, de- 
signed to carry 14 passengers or 
3,000 lb. of cargo, or any combina- 
tion of both. Simultaneously, the 
company announced that tooling 
and assembly lines are being 
planned for a production program 
that is expected to turn out one 
Saturn a day in 1947. Price of single 
units is given as $130,000. 

Foremost consideration is said to 
have been given to attaining max- 
imum operating economy, notwith- 
standing higher labor and material 
costs, so that the new craft could 
compete successfuly with war sur- 
plus planes in air services covering 
a network of small communities. 

Choice of power plants — either 
800-hp. Wright Cyclones or 600-hp. 
Continentals — is offered. These en- 
gines are fitted with two-blade 
paddle-type Aeroproducts airscrews. 
The Saturn’s top speed is given as 
over 250 mph., and takeoff can be 
accomplished in 1,500 ft. At top 
gross weight of 16,000 lb., the craft 
is stated to climb 1,325 fpm. Al- 
though it has been designed pri- 
marily for short hauls, a maximum 
range of nearly 2,000 mi. is also 
claimed. 

Span is 74 ft., length 51 ft. 6 in., 
and height 19 ft. 10 in. The low- 
slung fuselage permits truck-level 
loading. Simplicity of maintenance 
has been stressed, and such items 
as main landing gear, landing gear 
doors, power plants, engine cowl- 
ings, elevators and tabs, and wing 
flaps are interchangeable from right 
to left or from plane to plane. 

Davidson to Sante Fe 
As Operating Chief 

Will direct activities of railroads 

C-47 fleet on western route; Riber 

named director of TACA. 

John F. Davidson, manager of the 
Trans-Atlantic operations of Amer- 
ican Overseas Airlines, has been 
appointed operations manager for 
Santa Fe Skyways, Inc. 

Santa Fe Skyways was organized 
by the Santa Fe railroad (Aviation 
News, May 13) to operate surplus 
C-47’s with crews of veterans par- 
allel to its Chicago-West Coast rail 
routes. Railroad officials have been 
concerned over possible loss of some 
of their lucrative perishable freight 
business to air freight. 


Lieut. Gen. William S. Knudsen, 
former wartime production chief 
and AAF Air Technical Service 
Command consultant, has been 
elected a director of he Hupp Mo- 
tor Car Corp. The firm will not 
re-enter the automobile business. 
Other industry personnel changes: 

► TACA — Torkild Rieber, presi- 
dent of the Barber Asphalt Co., has 
been elected a director of TACA 
Airways S. A. Nelson B. Fry has 
been appointed assistant director of 
traffic. 

► Eastern Air Lines — Theodore 
Casey was appointed southern divi- 
sion agency manager. Casey joined 
Eastern after five years with Pan- 
American Airways and four years 
with the Office of War Information 
as a technical adviser on the Far 
East. 

► Chicago & Southern— W. E. Curtis 
has been named assistant super- 
intendent in charge of stations. 
W. E. Parker, former sales man- 
ager in New Orleans, is now agency 
and interline manager for Chicago. 
D. G. Richardson has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Harvey L. Wil- 
liams, executive vice-president. 

► Braniff — Ross Byers has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of passenger 
relations. P. Howard Farley is now 
superintendent of training. He 
served four years in the AAF train- 
ing heavy bomber groups. 

► Parsons Industries — Frank A. 
Stulen has been appointed director 
of rotary wing research. He was 
formerly a captain in the AAF in 
charge of the Rotor development 
unit at Wright Field. 

► Douglas — George A. Hatcher, for- 
mer AAF colonel, has been ap- 
pointed manager of domestic mili- 
tary sales. 

► Consolidated- Vultee — George C. 
Ford has been named division man- 
ager of the Vultee division at 
Downey. Calif. 


► Lear, Inc. — Richard G. Leitner 
was named chief electronic engineer 
of Lear, Inc. of California. 

Appropriation Bills 
Sped to Conferences 

Confronted with a July 1 dead- 
line date for enactment, the Senate 
last week sped through three 1947 
fiscal year appropriation bills car- 
rying major aviation allocations 
and sent them to conference com- 
mittees of the two Houses of Con- 
gress. 

(1) The Navy Department bill. 
A minor item for the Bureau of 
Aeronautics — $7,085,800 for pro- 
curement of synthetic training de- 
vices, which was added by the Sen- 
ate to the House-approved BuAer 
appropriation of $805,760,000 is the 

(2) The Commerce Department 
bill. Increases to CAA’s appropri- 
ation, totaling $63,460,720, which 
were added by the Senate to the 
House-approved coming-year CAA 
budget of $66,210,582, are at issue 
in conference. (Aviation News, 
June 24). Largest Senate increase 
was $55,000,000 for airport develop- 
ment. Also to be ironed out in con- 
ference are differing House and 
Senate provisos relating to CAA's 
repair base program. House ap- 
proved $1,200,000 for the program, 
made it mandatory that CAA let 
private industry do repair work 
costing over $100 per plane. Senate 
okayed $1,593,000 for the program, 
and would require CAA to turn over 
repair work to private industry only 
when the cost of materials not car- 
ried in CAA’s warehouse would ex- 
ceed $100. 

(3) The Post Office bill, carrying 
$54,000,000 for airmail service. $49.- 
000,000 for domestic service and 
$5,000,000 for foreign service. 
Agreed to by both the House and 
Senate, the $54,000,000 airmail al- 
location is not at issue in conference. 
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Bikini Test Holds No Answer 
To Future of U. S. Warplanes 

Main aviation value of Crossroads operation seen in data, tech- 
niques used in Pacific weather forecasts; Blandy says no secret 
weapon to supplement atom bomb. 

By SCHOLER BANGS 


To those sweating out the ap- 
proach of the atom bomb drop on 
Bikini on “Able Day,” it has become 
increasingly apparent that the blast 
will not of itself dictate trends in 
the future design of this nation's 
military aircraft. 

It will be of no importance 
whether obsolescent B-17 and F- 
6-F drones, consigned to record the 
upward violence of the hurricane 
created by the radioactive blast 
cloud, survive or are torn to shreds. 

Not Bikini, but at continental 
proving grounds for supersonic 
planes, will the design of future 
American defensive and offensive 
aircraft — man-carrying or winged 
missile — be determined. 

► Value to Transport — Operation 
Crossroads should be of inestimable 
value to American air transport, 
however, when the final analysis is 
completed of weather forecasting 
and operating techniques which 
have made Army and Navy air par- 
ticipation successful and singularly 
free from accidents. 

Lt. Col. Anthony J. Perna, Depu- 
ty Commander of the 509th Bomber 
Group, the Army's atom bomb 
droppers, said: “Commercial avi- 
ation will become measurably safer 
if use is made of what has been 
learned in preparations for the atom 

"The cost to airlines or the CAA 
in maintaining, in addition to 
weather forecasting facilities now 
in use on the continent, regular 
flights of weather planes, and in 
providing radio channels for long 
range inter-airline weather gossip 
by pilots in flight would be negli- 
gible in comparison with trip can- 
cellation costs now attributable to 
inadequate weather information." 

Through necessity, Army and 
Navy have had to use B-29's as 
weather reconnaissance planes, car- 
rying meteorologists and weather 
instruments to obtain weather data 
throughout thousands of square 
miles of ocean area not serviced by 
surface reports or “raywind” bal- 
loons, the latter traced by radar. 

► Half-a-day Flights— The weather 
bombers fly daily missions from 
Kwajalein, remaining out up to 12 
hours. Their detailed information 


concerning weather shifts, often 
missed by surface observation and 
balloon reports, has convinced both 
weathermen and bomber crews of 
the 509th that airlines in the U. S. 
might do well to emulate the tech- 

They insist that this tropic 
weather, erratic as it is, can not 
compare in violence and turbulence 
to the weather encountered on do- 
mestic airways. 

Considering that 1945 U. S. Army 
records prepared under the stress 
of combat were the only ones avail- 
able to Joint Task Force One when 
it began weather forecasting for 
Bikini, the test showing of 75 per- 
cent success in forecasting weather 
24 hours in advance at Kwajalein 
and Bikini, is a credit to the tech- 
niques employed. 

> Study Load Carrying— Equally 
important to airlines will be post- 
event Naval Air Service and Air 
Transport Command load-carrying 

There is little doubt that when 
they return to civilian jobs the flight 
crews who have brought more than 
a million pounds of Crossroads 
freight and thousands of passengers 
will be strong boosters for the de- 
velopment, regardless of cost, of 
floating landing fields. 

With a few minutes' pencil work, 
they will show that cost could be 
paid quickly by increased payloads, 
and will cite instances of C-54 take- 
offs from Honolulu with one-third 
more payload because 819 miles out 
they would find the "natural car- 
rier deck” of Johnston Island, with 
fuel for 1,629 miles remaining be- 
fore they hit Kwajalein. 

► Argument for Radar — A convinc- 
ing argument for hastening radar 
installations in commercial air op- 
eration came on a PBM flight from 
Ebeye Island to Bikini to interview 
Vice Admiral H. P. Blandy. Com- 
mander of joint Army-Navy Task 

On the return, the plane hit a 
storm front extending above 8,000 
ft. with severe turbulences. It 
dropped to 1,000 to find a hole and 
after flying through rain squalls, 
part of the time blind, came out 
over the tops of the trees and huts 


on the islands of the atoll, which 
were strewn with the wreckage of 
barges, freighters and a submarine. 

On landing, passengers learned 
that an unidentified radar operator 
was the hero of the storm, at the 
height of which the radio died and 
the altimeter went bad. “If we 
didn’t have the radar working,” 
commented a crewman, “we. would 
still be out there milling around.” 
The radarman called off the thun- 
derheads one by one. Time after 
time, he warned, “bump coming in 
10 seconds." and then, “now we hit 
the bump.” 

V No Secret Weapons — Admiral 
Blandy, aboard U. S. S. Mt. Mc- 
Kinley at Bikini said when asked 
about a report that secret weapons 
might be used in addition to the 
atom bomb to test their destructive 
force, said the idea had been given 
up and the test now would be only 
for the atom bomb. Nor will the 
second test under water involve 
other weapons “unless I am so 
ordered.” 

He said of the coming atom test: 
“The stage is all set and our char- 
acters are all ready if the weather 
man will do his part.” In rehearsals 
the weather man missed one fore- 
cast out of five. 

Blandy has 75 targets in the 
lagoon around the target ship 
Nevada, including three concrete 
barges for the purpose of testing the 
strength of American concrete com- 
pared with that of Japanese con- 
crete structures at atom-bombed 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima. 

In declining to give the altitude 
from which the bomb will be 
dropped, burst position in regard to 
the target, or description of bomb 
release or detonation methods, 
Blandy said: “We’ve got to hold 
some things close to our chest — 
things that other than U. S. citizens 
in good standing should not have. A 
complete secret report of the Bikini 
results will go to the joint chiefs of 
staff three or four months after the 
second (Baker day) test.” 

Justifying the experiment and 
saying he wants the test complete 
and successful, he added that “It’s 
a matter of seeing what type the 
ships of the future should be and 
seeing if torpedoes could sink the 
biggest ship cheaper than the atom 
bomb. But we must know the ef- 
fects of the atom bomb for future 
designs, for we will always need 
war ships. As long as we use the sea 
we will need something to fight on 
it.” 

► Shock Wave Force — First specific 
indication of the force of the atom 
shock wave on the dropping plane 
was given by Capt. Kermit Beahan, 
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Week-end at Waikiki 


Above the Golden Gate, the world's 
fastest, most comfortable passenger 
plane flashes out over the Pacific. 

Aboard a Boeing Stratocruiser trav- 
elers will take off from San Francisco in 
the afternoon— sight Diamond Head the 
same evening! They can spend the 
whole of a wonderful week-end in 
Hawaii (or London, or Stockholm) and 
be home again on Monday if they like! 

That’s just one of the amazing travel 
possibilities opened up by this first true 
super-transport of the new air age. It 
not only flics faster-at 300 to 350 miles 


an hour— but offers luxuriously spacious 
surroundings. Passengers have the ad- 
vantagesof smooth flight atover-wcathcr 
altitudes, yet breathe perfectly condi- 
tioned air, always kept at comfortable, 
ncar-sea-lcvel pressure. 

The Stratocruiser brings to commer- 
cial flight the outstanding performance, 
safety and dependability you would ex- 
pect from Boeing— designer and builder 
of the B-17 flying Fortress and the 
great B-29 Superfortress. Boeing Air- 
plane Company, Seattle, Washington; 
Wichita, Kansas. 
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staff bombardier for the 509th 
Bomber Group, who was bombar- 
dier in the Nagasaki drop. The 
sharp slap against the underside of 
the wing, he says, has a force of 
about 2% G’s. 

► High Drop — For the first time in 
history, bombing was done from an 
altitude of 65,000 ft. during test 
runs on the Erick Island Bikini 
lagoon. Maj. W. P. Swancutt, pilot 
of the atom bomber, disclosed this, 
but was restricted from indicating 
the probable altitude of the “Able 
Day" release. “We have bombed all 
the way from 65,000 down to 10,- 
000," he said. The bomb release will 
be attempted on the second run, 
after one dry run approach to the 
Nevada from 45 nautical miles' dis- 
tance. Time will be radioed 10 min- 
utes in advance, then five, and at 
two the order will go to all in planes 
and on ships to “put on polaroid 
goggles.” At one minute from the 
release point a radio tone signal 
will broadcast from the bomber. 
When it ceases it will mean “bomb 

C&S Halves Time 
For Chicago-Houston 

Airline goes into black after first 

quarter deficit of S100,000; DC-4 

luxury service begun. 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
highlighted a four-day press and 
demonstration flight on one of its 
four newly converted DC-4's by 
halving the Houston-Chicago air- 
line time in a non-stop flight with 
Jimmy Doolittle aboard, and an- 
nounced at a luncheon at LaGuardia 
Field that the company a month 
earlier with its DC-3 fleet alone 
had gone into black ink from a 
first quarter deficit of nearly $100,- 
000. 

The first DC-4 went into service 
June 8 on some unadvertised sched- 
ules to give employes and the 
company additional operating ex- 
perience. Harvey Williams, the 
company’s new executive vice presi- 
dent, said it averaged a 78 percent 
load factor the first week, increas- 
ing the company’s gross income by 
about $5,100 a day. Regular DC-4 
services began June 21 between 
Chicago and Houston. 

► See Revenue Jump — If all of the 
four big planes, expected to be in 
service by early July, are able to 
meet this expected load factor, they 
should be responsible for jumping 
company’s monthly gross revenues 
by 90 percent, and passenger miles 
by 85 percent, Williams announced 


in New York. The company then 
will be operating 22,000,000 pas- 
senger-miles a month. 

The company's gross revenues in 
1945 doubled those of 1944, and the 
1945 figure will be doubled again 
in 1946, Williams forecast. 

C&S is advertising its new fleet 
as the fastest and most luxurious 
DC-4’s in service. It is depreciat- 
ing them over four years, rather 
than the two years decided upon 
by several other lines, and has spent 
additional money on special com- 
fort and service features its ex- 

inated. The Glenn L. Martin Co. 
converted the aircraft. According 
to Williams, the longer depreciation 
period makes it possible to amortize 

1/10 cent a passenger mile. 

1 Doolittle Aboard — Newspaper 
and radio men from Indiana- 
polis, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Memphis, New Orleans and Hous- 
ton, and the editor of Aviation 
News, flew with C&S officials head- 
ed by Williams, from Chicago to 
Memphis, New Orleans, Houston, 
Chicago, New York and Washing- 

The 938 mile non-stop Houston- 
Chicago run, with Doolittle in the 
“office,” accompanied by Reed 
Knight, C&S superintendent of fly- 
ing, and First Officer Joseph Meeks, 
was made in 3 hours, 37 minutes, 
50 seconds, averaging 261 mph. at 
9,000 feet, at 70 percent power out- 
put for the four Wright-Rohr 9HD 
engines. Top ground speed attained 

The plane followed the company's 
regular route except for the Mem- 
phis elbow between Little Rock and 
St. Louis. About 50 passengers and 
a crew of 5 were on the record 
flight. Regular DC-3 airline time 
between Houston and Chicago 
(1,015 miles) is scheduled at 7 
hours, 5 minutes. 

The C&S planes represent the 
first commercial installation of the 
higher output 9HD Cyclone engines, 
turning up 1,425 hp. at less weight 
than the standard Cyclones, and 
raising the cruising speed to more 
than 240 mph., 10 to 20 mph. faster 
than other DC-4's. The transports 
also boast the first commercial in- 
stallation of United Aircraft Corp.'s 
automatic propeller synchronizers 
to eliminate propeller throb. They 
are first with an “all-electronic” 
automatic pilot, and the first com- 
mercial airliners to use flight in- 
formation signs, similar to bus and 
street car destination signs. 


Clark Sustains Legality 
Of Executive Air Pacts 

Attorney General Tom Clark last 
week sustained the legality and 
constitutionality of the Bermuda 
Anglo-American air agreement and 
similar-type executive air agree- 
ments, which have been challenged 
by the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee, in a letter to the Secretary of 
State. 

Senate Commerce Committee by 
a 17 to 1 vote adopted a resolution 
several weeks ago declaring the 
Bermuda agreement illegal and un- 
constitutional, maintaining that the 
only two methods by which foreign 
airlines may obtain operating rights 
to or within the United States are: 

(1) After public hearing and 
certification before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. This procedure is 
required under the 1938 Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, the Commerce Com- 
mittee said. 

(2) By treaty, which, under the 
constitution, is the only vehicle 
which can over-ride congressional 
law. 

Contrary to this view, Clark took 
the position that (1) the executive 
air agreements are in conformity 
with the 1938 Act and (2) there is 
no requirement under the Constitu- 
tion that certain type agreements, 
of which one would be the air 
agreement, must take the form of 

The Attorney General based his 
opinion that the executive air agree- 
ments negotiated by the President 
are in conformity with Section 1102 
of the 1938 legislation, which states 
that the CAB, in performing its 
duties, “shall do so consistently 
with any obligation assumed by the 
U. S. in any treaty, convention, or 
agreement that may be in force 
between the U. S. and any foreign 
country.” 

This provision, Clark asserted, 
“makes it clear that the Congress 
contemplated the consummation of 
agreements with foreign nations re- 
lating to international civil avia- 

Clark maintained that other sec- 
tions of the Act, stipulating that 
foreign carriers must be certificated 
by the CAB, is subordinate to sec- 
tion 1102, which makes it clear that 
Presidential action granting foreign 
airlines operating rights in the U. S. 
through executive agreement is to 
take precedence over action at the 
Board level. 

Clark also argued a case against 
a requirement that all executive air 
agreements assume the form of a 
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'Midnight Oiler’ Radical Design 
Lightplane is Built by Rohr 

Two-place, all-metal canard design features complete "air 
trol" system and laminar flow wing. 


Lightplane fans, who have grown 
weary waiting for the long-pro- 
mised “radical” postwar lightplane, 
may find their patience rewarded 
upon completion by the Rohr Air- 
craft Corp. of the M.O.-l, the most 
unconventional lightplane designed 
announced in a decade. It is a two- 
place, all-metal canard design 
featuring complete “air control” by 
which the surfaces are moved by 
pressurized air routed through ducts 
in the wing panels and fuselage. 

Outstanding features: 

A fuselage reminiscent of a bowl- 
ing pin with an egg-shaped crew 
nacelle and a conical forward boom 
supporting the elevator. 

Swept-back, laminar-flow wing 
with fixed plates at the tips to pro- 
vide directional stability only. 

Buried power plant which drives 
a propeller for propulsion of the 
plane and a centrifugal air blower 
to provide pressurized air for the 
control system. 

Fully retractable tricycle landing 
gear folding forward into the fuse- 
lage and nose boom with small doors 
covering the gear in the retracted 
position. 

A system of fuselage boundary 
layer control in which engine cool- 
ing air is taken in through a cir- 
cumferential slot which is claimed 
to provide considerable drag reduc- 
tion as well as improved airflow to 
the propeller. 

A radical two-control system 
which utilizes a series of wing ducts 
to operate bellows-type flap panels. 

Noise reduction afforded by lo- 
cation of the engine in the rear and 
elimination of the tail, thereby do- 
ing away with the “drumming” ef- 
fect of the propeller slipstream. 

Maximum visibility due to loca- 
tion of the wing at the rear of the 
crew nacelle and at shoulder height. 

Extremely high performance due 
to drag reduction and lightweight 
construction. Empty weight is only 
495 lbs. 

Small dimensions for ease of 
ground handling including auto-tow 
to and from the airport and stowage 
in an ordinary 17% ft. auto garage. 
The wings fold for highway trans- 


portation when the craft is towed. 

The control system consists of 
full-span slots at the 80% chord 
point with a constant flow of pres- 


surized air into the boundary layer. 
Rotation of the wheel to the left, 
for example, partially closes a flap- 
per valve in the air duct leading to 
the left wing. This stops the flow of 
boundary layer air, thereby lower- 
ing the lift of the wing and moving 
the eenter-of-pressure forward. 
Simultaneously, the lift of the right 
wing is increased and the center- 
of-pressure moved aft, both accom- 
panied by a differential jet effect of 
the boundary layer slot which pro- 
vides the yawing moment to turn 
the airplane. Longitudinal control 
is provided by a swept- forward 
surface in the nose, the elevator 
portion of which is also provided 





Rohr’s Rare Design: This novel two-place personal plane is now being, 
constructed by Rohr Aircraft Corp., Chula Vista, Calif. As shown by the 
drawings, the boom projected ahead of the cabin will carry the stabilizer 
in this canard-type plane. In memory of the early morning hours spent 
on design and initial shop work, Rohr employees have dubbed it the M. 
O.-l, the initials signifying “ Midnight Oiler.” 
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with a full span pressure slot device. 

This new control system has been 
designed to overcome many of the 
disadvantages of the conventional 
control system. The use of bound- 
ary layer control' permits mainten- 
ance of lateral control at the 
maximum lift coefficient, produces 
favorable yawing moments (rather 
than the adverse yaw produced by 
differential ailerons), permits de- 
velopment of the theoretical maxi- 
mum lift coefficient of the airfoil in 
flight, permits higher lift at lower 
angles of attack and sharply re- 
duces the profile drag. 

The M.O.-l (“Midnight Oiler”) 
has not yet been completed and 
future plans are awaiting the out- 
come of an extensive flight test pro- 
gram to test the many unconven- 
tional features of the design. The 
plane was designed by B. F. Raynes, 
Tooling Superintendent of the plant. 
Rohr Aircraft Corp. is located at 
Chula Vista, Calif, (just south of 
San Diego) and pioneered the fab- 
rication of “package" power plants. 

New Airport Guide 

An airport guide for private fly- 
ers is being published by Decker 
Air Services, Inc., Fairfield, Conn. 
Printed in a pocket-size edition, 
the guide lists airports by names 
as they appear on sectional charts, 
and gives information regarding 
meals, lodging, surface and direc- 
tion of runways, type and location 
of wind indicators and landing 
lights, landing and take-off regula- 
tions and service facilities. All data 
has been checked and verified since 
April 1. 


Piper Plane Cavalcade 
Will Fly to Panama 

For the third time since the war, 
Col. John C. L. (Tex) Adams will 
lead a flight of 11 Piper Cubs and 
Supercruisers — and possibly some 
vacationing personal flyers — from 
Lockhaven, Pa., on the first lap of a 
delivery flight to Panama. Flight is 
scheduled to start today. 

All the Pipers are consigned to 
Adams Enterprises in Spanish 
America (AESA), Latin American 
agent for some 20 American firms, 
including the Piper distributorship 
for that area, headed by Col. Adams 

Next week's flight, sponsored by 
NAA and the Inter-American Es- 
cadrille, will serve as a preliminary 
fact-finding trip on which Col. 
Adams will make plans for annual 
Inter-American Lightplane Caval- 
cades, in which invited pilots from 
all over the United States and Cen- 
tral America would participate. 

These trips would involve ap- 
proximately a month, since social 
activities would be planned at many 
places enroute and to allow time for 
ground sightseeing in each of the 
Central American countries along 
the route, which Col. Adams has 
named the Central American Light- 
plane Low-Way Route and over 
which he first flew in 1939 — before 
going overseas for combat duty in 
Italy and France. 

Itinerary of next week's flight is 
as follows: Leave Lockhaven July 1, 
stop overnight in Lexington, Ky., 
overnight in Memphis July 2; over- 
night in Fort Worth July 3; a bar- 


becue west of Fort Worth and 
flight to Houston on July 4; fly on 
to Brownsville July 5 for the week- 
end. Leave Brownsville July 8 and 
spend the night at Tampico, Mexico; 
July 9 proceed to Vera Cruz or on to 
Tehuantepec, depending on flight 
conditions; go through Mexican cus- 
toms at Tapachula July 10 and reach 
Guatemala City that night; fly to 
Salvador the morning of the 13th 
and on the 14th or 15th go on to 
Santa Ana to meet members of the 
Salvador Aviation Club; July 16, on 
to Nicaragua; July 18 to San Jose, 
Costa Rica; and July 22 to Panama 
City by way of David, Panama. 

The first Cavalcade will follow 
the same route, with about the same 
time as that allotted for the coming 
delivery flight. Though the exact 
date remains to be set, it will be 
scheduled for sometime between 
November and February. Inquiries 
regarding this Piper Cavalcade 
should be addressed to Adams at 
Box 2070, Ancon, Canal Zone. 

Seattle Lightplane Dealers 
Plan Sub-Assembly Plants 

With a backlog of several hun- 
dred orders for light planes by 
Seattle professional men, business 
men and nearby farmers, several 
Seattle aircraft distributors are 
planning the establishment of sub- 
assembly plants. 

The Washington Aircraft & Trans- 
port Corp., distributor for Stinson 
and Aeronca, already has received 
and assembled its seventh carload 
of planes and plans to establish a 
large assembly shop as soon as sus- 
tained production of lightplanes is 
obtained by Eastern manufacturers. 
H. William Blake, sales director, is 
in charge of the assembly program. 

Northern Aircraft Co., which dis- 
tributes Commonwealth Aircraft 
through the Pacific Northwest, Can- 
ada and Alaska, has announced it 
will operate an assembly plant at 
Boeing Field. Production in this 
plant eventually will reach 35 to 
40 aircraft a week, it is estimated 
by Arthur Johnstone, president. 

Galvin’s Flying Service will as- 
sembly Piper Cubs for sale in the 
Seattle area, storing parts in a 
fireproof building and assembling 
them as orders are received. 

2,263 Lightplanes Shipped 

Lightplane manufacturers shipped 
2,263 aircraft in April, or 98 per- 
cent of all non-military airplanes 
delivered, the Department of Com- 
merce has revealed. This total was 
compiled from reports of 11 com- 
panies. This left a backlog as of 
the end of April of 39,331 aircraft. 



CUBS SHIPPED BY AIR: 


Three new Piper Cubs are being carried at a time in Douglas DC-3 trans- 
ports, from Spokane, Wash, to Anchorage, Alaska. Two such delivery 
flights have been made and four more flights were scheduled in June. The 
planes are shipped by box car to Spokane, from Lock Haven, Pa., and 
then reshipped in planes of Wallace Air Service, Spokane, to Larson 
Alaskan Distributing Company, Piper distributor at Anchorage. The 
larger three-place Piper Super Cruisers are being flown all the way from 
Lock Haven to Alaska for delivery to customers. Photo shows.arrival of 
first aerial delivery at Anchorage. 
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AERONCA CHUM: 


First view of the new Aeronca Chum, a low wing, spin-proof two seater 
with simplified controls, on display at the Birmingham, Ala. Air Carnival. 
Charles Smith (in the cabin) and Robert Davison (right foreground), 
both of Aeronca, demonstrated the new Model. 


Use Military Devices 
Is Loening Advice 

Suggests cable-and-winch takeoff 

and Rome-made arresting gear to 

increase utility of lightplanes. 

Possibility of utilizing in personal 
plane operation the various land- 
ing and take-off aids developed for 
the Army and Navy has been sug- 
gested by Grover Loening, special 
consultant to the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

Addressing the light aircraft 
meeting of the Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences, in Detroit, Loening 
speculated first on assisted take-off. 
“A small cable operated by a cata- 
pult drum run by an electric mo- 
tor, and giving an assist of as 
low as half a - G,’ would get the 
ordinary lightplane off in an amaz- 
ingly short distance — well under 
100 feet and not be in the least 
uncomfortable to the occupants.” 

► Arrest-Gear Suggested — “In ad- 
dition,” Loening declared, “it would 
not be difficult for this same owner 
with the tiny field to have his 
gardener or wife set up a simple 
four or five wire cable-retarding 
landing device that would catch a 
hook on his plane which would be 
similar to a deck landing device.” 

Loening put forth this suggestion 
in connection with statements on 
the problem of sufficient landing 
fields to achieve widespread use of 
personal planes. Probably a more 
important factor slowing down es- 
tablishment of airports is the noise 
of planes. He pointed out that what 
is needed is a large number of air- 
port facilities in the “neighborhood 
where we live.” This cannot be 
done unless steps are taken to cut 

What is being done in that direc- 
tion was summed up by Dr. Theo- 
dore Theodorsen, of NACA's Lang- 
ley Memorial Laboratory. He 
predicted that as a result of NACA’s 
experiments, 50 percent noise reduc- 
tion could be foreseen in the near 
future, and that 80 percent reduc- 
tion was entirely in the realm of 
possibility by the use of a propeller 
with as many as eight blades travel- 
ing at a low rotational speed. This 
type of propeller is the only means 
of reducing the sound level of a 
plane, he stated. 

► Need More Speed — Increased util- 
ity of personal aircraft depends up- 
on increasing the speed range — the 
ratio of high speed in level flight 
to minimum speed — in the opinion 
of Walter Jamouneau, chief engi- 


neer for Piper Aircraft Corporation. 

His reasoning is that “for other 
than sport flying, justification for 
airplane ownership is only possible 
for the individual who has the time 
and necessity for making frequent 
trips of over several hundred miles 
in length.” Thus the importance of 

Difficulty, he pointed out, is that 
generally greater cruising speed 
means higher landing speed, and 
this brings up again the lack of 
sufficient small airfields. He there- 
fore suggested more widespread use 
of flaps or air brakes. 

Taylorcraft Seeks Plants 

In a move to speed production 
and delivery, Taylorcraft Aviation 
Corp. is seeking two additional as- 
sembly plants, with locations being 
considered at Tulsa, Okla., and 
Fresno, Calif. If successful in ob- 


taining the new facilities, the com- 
pany says its output could be raised 
from 30 to 50 a day. 

Taylorcraft would like about 
100,000 sq. ft. at each new location. 
In Tulsa, efforts are being made to 
acquire part of the former Douglas 
bomber plant. Each of the final as- 
sembly plants would employ from 
120 to 150 persons. 

Industry Examiners 
For CAA Mech Tests 

In a further move to speed up 
and decentralize its certification 
procedures, CAA has announced a 
plan to designate from the industry 
examiners for airplane and engine 
mechanics. Goal is to have 500 me- 
chanic examiners by Jan. 1, 1947. 

Need for the new examiners is 
pointed up by CAA’s statement that 
since the end of the war, applica- 



USED PLANE LOT: 


Max Tisman, New York used car dealer who used to call himself the 
Bronx Irishman, now calls himself the Flying Irishman, and is selling war 
surplus trainers (like the BT-I3A pictured here, certificated for civil 
operation) on his car lot ready to fly away. 
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tions for mechanic certificates have 
been coming in at the rate of about 
500 a month, double previous rate. 

The mechanic examiners will be 
selected and recommended by CAA 
inspectors in field offices. When des- 
ignated, he will be authorized to 
charge a maximum fee of $7.50 for 
each examination given. While the 
written portion of the examination 
must still be completed by the ap- 
plicant under supervision of a CAA 
inspector, the designated examiners 
will conduct the practical and oral 
tests. Work of the designated ex- 
aminers will be spot-checked by 
CAA inspectors. 

Requirements for designation are: 
At least 23 years old; holder of 
mechanics certificate for at least 
three years, with five years desir- 
able; active in capacity in which he 
is to be designated continuously for 
three years; be in supervisory ca- 
pacity at a fixed base of operation 
and have necessary equipment to 
give examinations; good record with 
respect to ability and judgment as 
mechanic, and be highly respected 
in community. 

The mechanic examiners system 
is the third of CAA's moves to dele- 
gate the responsibility for some of 
its inspection and certification to in- 
dustry. Pilot examinations and air- 
craft inspections are already per- 
formed under such an arrangement, 
and CAA announced last week that 
it has now appointed 550 aircraft 
inspectors, a rate of better than 100 
a month since appointments began 
in March. 


Briefing 


For Private Flying 



SWIFT LANDING STRUT: 

Main landing gear strut of the 
Globe Swift personal plane is being 
manufactured by Adel Precision 
Products Corp. and is designed to 
take a limit load factor of 4.33 on a 
1,750-lb. airplane. It is especially 
made for lightplanes. 


TAKEOFFS AT ALTITUDE — Some approximate calculations governing 
length of takeoff at various temperatures have been issued by the Mutual 
Aircraft Conference, Chicago, as a guide to private flyers. For each 
40 degree increase in temperature, the pilot should allow 25 per cent 
more runway for takeoff. Example: A plane that takes off in 900 ft. 
at a 20 degree temperature, will need 1,100 ft. at 60 degrees or 1,355 ft. 
at 100 degrees. Likewise rate of climb should be estimated at least 15 
per cent lower for each 40 degree increase in temperature. Increase in 
temperature also increases the plane's stalling speed at a rate of about 
2 to 3 mph. for each 40 degree temperature rise. MAC cites the case of 
a pilot who landed with difficulty on a high-altitude landing strip in the 
mountains, in the summer, although he had taken off repeatedly with 
ease from the strip during the previous winter. He finally got his plane 
out, by an early morning takeoff when temperatures were fairly low, 
by using every foot of the runway, with a lightened load, and with a 
change in wind direction which allowed him to takeoff away from the 
principal hazard, some tall pine trees. 

THE STINSON LINE— For the first time in recent months, Consoli- 
dated-Vultec has mentioned its full personal plane Stinson line again. 
William Blees, vice-president in charge of sales, says the Stinson line is 
to include, besides the “Voyager 150" four-place plane now in produc- 
tion, a low-cost two-place plane; a three-place plane, the five-passenger 
“Sky Coach,” and a twin-engine executive transport to carry five or six. 
First announcements of the complete line more than a year ago, were 
afterwards soft-pedalled because the planes were not ready for produc- 
tion. The Bices announcement may mean that at least some others of the 
line arc about ready for quantity production. 

WEATHER MINIMUMS — A suggestion thrown out by Col. Ben S. Kelsey, 
technical director of the AAF All-Weather research base at Wilmington, 
Ohio, that different weather minimums could be applied to different types 
of planes, could well bear further investigation by CAB and CAA safety 
experts looking toward a modification of existing regulations. Col. Kelsey 
points out that current minimums for ceiling and visibility are the same 
for a Piper Cub (landing speed 37 mph.) as for a B-29 which lands about 
three times as fast. He suggests that planes with slower landing speeds 
might be classified under a regulation which would permit them to 
operate safely with lower contact visibility and ceiling, if they were 
flying at slower speeds and had low landing speeds. All of which points 
again to an improved future helicopter as the ultimate private aircraft 
since it can proceed at very slow speeds or even back up or fly sideways 
to avoid an obstacle, and can land at zero mph. forward speed, making it 
usable in weather conditions which would be entirely unsafe for con- 
ventional airplanes. 

ROUNDTR1P TRANSCONTINENTAL— In the same category was the 
flight started by Pan American's First Officer James B. Scanlon, his wife 
and two small sons, flying a Piper “Super-Cruiser" from New York 
Flushing airport to Seattle, and return. They expected to make night 
stops at Detroit, Omaha. Rapid City, S. D.; and Miles City. Mont., before 
arriving in Seattle. There Scanlon wants, among other things, to look 
over the new 80-passonger Boeing “Slratocruiscrs" which are due to go 
into service for Pan American sometime in 1947. 

VACATION FLIGHT — Capt. Leopold Ackerman II, former ATC pilot 
in Egypt, India and Africa, and his wife, left Boston recently on a two 
and one-half month lightplane flight, expected to include in its stops 
every state capital of the nation. Flying their own Aeronca, the Acker- 
mans had endorsements of the Boston and National Aeronautic Associa- 
tions, and carried invitations from Governor Charles M. Dale, of New 
Hampshire, in behalf of the New England governors, to other governors, 
inviting them to visit New England by air. They planned to return to 
Boston by Aug. 17. They financed the trip themselves with the expecta- 
tion of recouping at least part of the investment by showings of movies 
to be taken enroute. 
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test pilots 
on the ground 


Telemetering — the instantaneous transmission of flight in 
formation to instruments on the ground — has opened new 
fields for obtaining scientific data on objects in flight. 
Whether piloted or pilotless, their exact behavior can be 
accurately determined during the entireflight, providing the 
engineer with information for further research and devel- 
opment. Combined with newly developed electronic con- 
trol devices, this achievement of Curtiss-Wright research 
represents another advance in the era of supersonic flight. 



Curtiss 


Wright 
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of Canada, Britain and Australia. 
Some 35,000 autopilots and turbo- 
regulator systems were produced 
during the war. Work for the serv- 
ices is continuing. 

► Eye Peacetime Market — Eyeing 
the peacetime commercial market, 
Honeywell’s main item is its elec- 
tronic autopilot. It weighs 60 lbs., 
but is designed to control all exist- 
ing planes, as well as those on 
drawing boards. It can be put into 
operation by pushing a button on 
the control wheel. It can be coupled 
to another device which, utilizing 
CAA’s instrument landing system, 
has landed planes with the pilots’ 
hands off the controls. 

Other strings to Honeywell's 

Electronic fuel gauge system, ac- 
curate within two percent under all 
conditions of attitude and tempera- 
ture, that contains no moving parts. 

Electronic turbo-regulator which 
permits single-knob control of any 


PRODUCTION 


EDO PRODUCTION: 

Achieving an output rate of 40 Model 1320 lightplane floats a week, 
Edo Aircraft Corp., College Point, L. I., is anticipating an annual output 
seven times that of any previous year. Up to the middle of June, com- 
pany had turned out more all-metal lightplane floats than in any previous 
one-year period. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Making 


Bid to Stay in Aviation Business 


number of turbo-superchargers, and 
automatically maintains selected 
manifold pressures regardless of 
altitude or temperature. 

Electronic cabin temperature con- 
trol system which compensates for 
outside temperature changes even 
before they are felt within the air- 

► 10,000 Employees — The company 
using these devices as a wedge into 
a new field has for years been the 
country’s leading manufacturer of 
heating and ventilating controls. 
With more than 10,000 employees, it 
has plants in Minneapolis, Chicago, 
Wabash, Ind., Philadelphia, Toronto, 
London and Stockholm. Even in 
such a giant company, the wartime 
aircraft control production, hitting 
$100,000,000, was not small. 

How far down that figure will 
drop in a commensurate peacetime 
period, company officials have not 
yet estimated. But they are 
vigorously engaged in trying to keep 
it as high as possible. A separate 
division has been established for 
the aeronautical products. It is 
housed in part of a large, new wing 
being added to the Minneapolis 

A separate sales staff has also 
been set up for the Aero Division. 
At its head, with the rank of vice 
president in Minneapolis-Honey- 
well, is Alfred M. Wilson, an 
M. I. T. graduate engineer, who set 
up and directed the Aero Division 
during the war. 

An example of what Wilson and 
his division are up against was the 
announcement by Bendix Aviation 


Control manufacturer expands as plane speeds soar surpassing 
capacities of human guidance; autopilot will be in with auto- 
matic landing system. 


Disclosure last week by Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. of 
its C-47 “flying laboratory” jammed 
with devices to test practically all 
aircraft control systems focusses in- 
dustry attention on a relative new- 
comer which is making an earnest 
bid to stake out a large market in 
a field long dominated by old-line 
aviation firms. 

The test plane — not a new idea 
by any means — is merely a small 
piece of a much larger pattern. 
Honeywell was given its start in 
the large-scale production of aero- 
nautical devices by the war. It is 
one of the few great non-aviation 
industrial companies to continue in 
aviation after the war. To its ex- 
perience as a 61-year-old manu- 
facturing concern it has added a 
concept which while not revolu- 
tionary is distinctive enough to be 
noteworthy. 

► Pass Human Control — In its es- 
sence, that concept is this: both 
military and commercial planes are 
boosting speeds to a point where 
human abilities and functions can 
no longer be relied upon with cer- 
tainty. Honeywell’s wide-ranging 
industrial business is based on auto- 
matic controls for machinery which 
requires a type of steady, constant 
regulation which human actions 
cannot perform. To Honeywell, its 
aeronautical devices are mere ex- 
tensions of its industrial controls 
business. 

Currently the company is en- 
gaged in research and development 
of 31 aircraft control systems. Its 
equipment already is in use in 
DC-3’s, DC-4's, Boeing's C-97 and 
Republic's Rainbow. The Honeywell 
systems will be used in the B-50, 
Northrop’s XB-35 and Consolidated 
Vultee’s soon-to-fly XB-36. 

During the war, Honeywell’s au- 
tomatic pilot was standard equip- 
ment on AAF heavy bombers and 
on some Navy planes and aircraft 
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MR. AIRCRAFT OWNER: Why rot tear off this list and put it In your map case for ready reference on future trips throughout Virginia? 
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Corp. that the electronic automatic 
pilot produced by its Eclipse- 
Pioneer division has been put into 
service by Chicago and Southern 
Airlines. 

This Pioneer “PB-10” automatic 
pilot will soon, according to its 
maker, be adapted so it, like the 
Honeywell device, can be tied into 
the CAA’s landing system, and is 
being installed in planes being con- 
structed for airlines in both the 
U. S. and Canada. 

Boeing Model 417 
To Cruise at 196 Mph. 

Boeing Aircraft Company is pro- 
mising for its Model 417 20-pas- 
senger light transport block speeds 
of from 115.3 mph. to 196.4 mph. 
(60% power) on distances from 
25 to 600 miles. 

The 13,190 lb. (weight empty) 
transport now is under construction 
and should be in the air this fall, 
several months after its competitor 
feeder liner, the Lockheed Saturn , 
made its initial flight. 

Due to the lack of speciflcations 
lor other comparable transports 
suited to feeder operations, the de- 
sign performances of the 417 are 
unusually interesting at this time 
and indicative of the engineering 
trend in this field. 

► Pay Load of 5.500 Lbs.— Present 
speciflcations, which will be subject 
to possible modification as the air- 
plane develops, cite a pay load of 
5500 lbs. . . . 3400 lbs. for passen- 
gers; 600 lbs. for passenger luggage 
at 30 lbs./passenger; and 1500 lbs. 

At maximum pay load the trans- 

of from 625 to 800 miles, which can 
be extended to 1000 to 1200 miles 
with some sacrifice of payload. 

Boeing contemplates the use of 
two Wright engines — 744-C-7-BA- 
1 — delivering, each, 800 bhp at 2600 
rpm at 3500 ft. altitude. The en- 
gines are designed for a constant 
power rating of 600 bhp. at 2400 
rpm. at 9500 ft. altitude. Two Aero- 
prop two-blade propellers, full 
feathering and 12 ft. in diameter, 
will be used. 

► Take-off in 3,000 ft.— Model 417 
is designed for small field operation, 
and will be able to take off from a 
3000 ft. runway. Its maximum air- 
port altitude will be 5300 ft. Al- 
though essentially a low-altitude 
airplane, it will be designed to oper- 
ate on a single engine at 14,450 ft. 
altitude with maximum gross load. 

Using a tricycle landing gear, the 
417 will have a ground clearance of 



NORTHROP BY-PRODUCT: 

Produced by Salsbury Motors, Inc., 
a subsidiary of Northrop Aircraft, 
Inc., this motor scooter is intended 
as a fast, maneuverable airport 
guide car. It is equipped with fully 
automatic clutch and automatic 
transmission, which reduce the 
number of controls to an accelera- 
tor and a brake. It has a top speed 
of 45 mph. and gets about 65 miles 
to a gallon of fuel. 


21 in. Fuselage width will be 8 ft. 
6 in., and depth 8 ft. 

Other dimensions are: Span, 86 ft. 

8 in.; wing area exclusive of con- 
trol surfaces, 603 sq. ft.; airfoil, 
Boeing Aircraft Company 57; root 
chord, 120 in.; tip chord, 47 in.; 
incidence. 4 deg.; aspect ratio, 
12.45; MAC 88.82 in.; taper ratio, 
0.39; overall length, 60 ft.; height, 

9 ft. 9 in.; tail height, 23 ft. 7 in. 

"417" FE1 


Spartan Conversions 
Use School Facilities 

At the end of the war, Spartan 
School of Aeronautics' aero repair 
division was left with a well- 
equipped 190,000 sq. ft.-area that 
had been used in war subcontracts. 

At the start of this year, it 
jumped into the business of con- 
verting surplus aircraft. Last week, 
after half a year's operation, Spar- 
tan had converted about 100 planes 
ranging from primary trainers to 
Curtiss Commandos and had prob- 
ably set some new standards of air- 
luxury (Aviation News, June 4). 

One of the latest conversions to 
come from the Tulsa plant of 
Spartan is a DC-3 for the Ford 
Motor Co. It is divided into five 
compartments, one of which is a 
conference room by day, a bedroom 
with two Pullman-type beds by 
night. Each reclining chair has its 
own radio speaker at ear level. 

In addition to DC-3’s and three 
C-46's for a Latin American airline, 
Spartan has converted Lockheed 
10's and 12's, Beechcraft AT-ll’s, 
Fairchild 24's, single-engine Beech- 
craft, Cessna UC-78's, and scores 
of trainers and liaison planes. 

Cessna Rate Up 

Producing 22 two-place personal 
planes a day, Cessna Aircraft Co., 
Wichita, Kans., is ahead of its pro- 
duction goal and is already plan- 
ning to introduce a new, four-place 
model later this year. Cessna put 
its Models 120 and 140 into produc- 
tion in March of this year with an 
output of four a day. 
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Profit of $4,809,738 
Reported by Lockheed 


Last war contracts settled and 
backlog of 5110,000,000 ready to 
absorb firm's efforts. 


Short Sealand Amphibian 
In Five-Place Field 


With settlement of terminated 
war contracts slated to have been 
completed in full last week, and 
other wartime readjustments al- 
ready made, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. can concentrate on a backlog 
which Robert E. Gross, president, 
has reported to be nearly $110,- 
000,000. 

In his statement to shareholders 
on the company’s operations for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1945, Gross 
revealed that Lockheed had earned 
$4,809,738, after taxes of $2,292,- 
975, on sales totaling $417,615,160. 
With adjusting various reserves, 
Lockheed was able to transfer to 
earned surplus $5,469,888. 

► 1945 Sales Slump— While the 1945 
sales were considerably below the 
1944 figure of $611,537,771, the 
amount transferred to surplus was 
$947,040 above the 1944 item. 

During 1945, Lockheed received 
payments of $90,339,680 on termin- 
ation claims of $150,093,869. An 
additional $36,501,452 has been re- 
ceived during the current year. 
Strengthening the company's finan- 
cial position is the fact that it has 
collected on all of its excess profits 
tax refund bonds, amounting to 
$4,457,557. 

Taking advantage of another 
wartime tax regulation, the com- 
pany has fully depreciated its emer- 
gency plant facilities. The com- 
pany’s total facilities — built at a 


TUDOR PRODUCTION LINE: 

If Britain is far behind in transport production, as it is sometime con- 
tended, the situation is being corrected as is shown by this rare view of 
the Tudor I production line at the A. V. Roe & Co. plant. The nine shown 
in this photo, and 13 more are due to be completed for British Overseas 
Airways Corp. (British Information Service photo). 


A five-passenger, twin-engined 
amphibian is being planned by Bri- 
tain's Short Brothers, manufac- 
turers of the huge Sunderland flying 
boats. The new plane, designated 
Sealand, will be powered by two 
330 hp. de Havilland Gipsy Queen 
engines. Weight of the projected 
craft is calculated at approximately 
8,500 lb. 

With a pilot and five passengers, 
the Sealand is designed to cruise 
540 sea miles at about 150 mph. 
with 193-mph. top speed. 


BRABAZON l TRANSPORT: 

Model of the eight-engined Brabazon I, giant British transport — proto- 
type of which is under construction by the Bristol Aeroplane Co. Pas- 
senger capacity will be 224 on short trips, 100 on daytime trans-Atlantic 
flights. Although the prototype mill be powered by eight 2,500 hp. engines 
arranged in pairs, later versions will be jet propelled or utilize turbine- 
propeller units. (British Information Service photo.) 


cost of more than $30,000,000 — are 
now carried on the books at less 
than $4,000,000. 

► Military Orders High— In common 
with that of other manufacturers, 
Lockheed's backlog is largely in or- 
ders for the Army and Navy. It 
has orders amounting to $144,309,- 
000 for the P-80, the P2V patrol 
bomber, and the Navy transport 
plane Constitution. Its commercial 
backlog, for Constellations, totals 
$65,430,000. 

While Lockheed declared a 50- 
cent dividend payable June 28, 
Gross stated the company would 
not consider the matter of dividends 
in the third quarter, but reserve 
judgment until the end of the year. 


Luscombe Profit-Share Plan 
Will Split 33 Percent Melon 

A profit-sharing plan under 
which nearly 1,000 employees will 
receive one-third of profits before 
taxes has been annnounced by Lus- 
combe Airplane Corp., Dallas, Tex. 
Plan is retroactive to April 1 of this 

Division of profits will be made 
quarterly. Employees' share will be 
credited to a bonus account, and 
payment will be made at the end of 

one percent or more of the total 
payroll for the period. If the bonus 
is less than that, the credit is car- 
ried forward and the amount added 
to the payment for the following 
quarter. 

Payroll, for purposes of comput- 
ing the one percent, will include all 
earnings such as overtime, vacation 
and shift differential pay. 
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Airlines Raise Sights on Capital 
Requirements for Next Five Years 

Billion dollars may be needed due to increased operating costs 
and disappointments in net earnings; shift in balance of business 
volume causes big need for small company financing. 


The airlines have raised their 
sights on new capital requirements. 
As much as one billion dollars may 
be required in the five-year period 
through 1950. This compares with 
the estimate of $500 million for 
the domestic lines and $250 million 
for the international services de- 
veloped in a financing study re- 
leased by a group of banks and 
insurance companies early in 1945. 

The increase of about 25 per- 
cent in these estimates is due to 
the unexpected rise in working capi- 
tal requirements plus the disap- 
pointment in the current growth of 
net earnings. 

The accelerated demands for ad- 
ditional capital developed through 
a combination of causes. The con- 
version of army planes, their main- 
tenance and amortization has been 
much heavier than first anticipated. 
Operating costs in all categories 
have been sharply higher thus ex- 
erting a drain on working capital. 
Lower passenger and mail rates 
have nullified much of the earning 
gains originally expected from in- 
creased traffic volumes. 

► Shift in Balance— A shift of bal- 
ance in the total volume of business 
handled has necessitated larger fi- 
nancing programs by many of the 
smaller carriers. About three years 
ago, some 75 percent of the total 
domestic business was handled by 
four major lines. With the exten- 
sion of many route segments of 
the regional carriers, increased 
fleet acquisitions of the latter auto- 
matically require greater financial 
outlays. 

All of the air carriers are en- 
gaged in extensive promotional pro- 
grams to develop their services in 
an intense competitive struggle for- 
merly kept within restrictive con- 
fines by war restraints. Such 
programs necessitate heavy ex- 
penditures. 


American Airlines recently ob- 
tained some $79,500,000 in what ap- 
peared to be the largest piece of 
financing for any one airline. These 
funds were to help the carrier meet 
its budget of $96 million for 1946, 
1947 and 1948. It is noteworthy 
that Americah’s prospectus states 
the extent that the present financ- 
ing, plus normal depreciation and 
other reserve accruals and retained 

ments. Additional borrowing may 
become necessary. 

► Sale Appears “Sticky” — Unlike 
previous American preferred stock 
flotations, the current sale appears 
a little "sticky” with stock reported 
still on the “shelves” of a number 
of investment dealers. The current 
series of 3’A percent convertible 
preferred was sold to the public 
at $102 per share of which the 
company received $100. 

This stock failed to attain an 
expected premium and continues 
available at or below the offering 
price. This preferred is convertible 
into common at $21 per share. With 
the junior equity selling around 
$16, there is little incentive to pay 
higher prices for the preferred. Up- 
on conversion, if effected, an ad- 
ditional 1,904,761 shares of com- 
mon would be created and would 
augment the 6,452,840 shares pres- 
ently outstanding. 

When C. R. Smith excercises the 
option he holds on 250,000 shares 
at $11.70 per share, more common 
stock would be created. Giving 
effect to all of these changes, a 
total of 8,607,601 shares of common 
stock will be outstanding, by far the 
largest among the airlines and ex- 
ceeding that of many other do- 
mestic corporations. 

► Sinking Fund Established— Amer- 
ican’s current debenture series, is- 
sued to the extent of $40 million, 
is non-convertible. A sinking fund 


is provided, but does not begin to 

It is an interesting contrast in 
that the American debentures carry 
a 3 percent coupon. In December, 
1945, when TWA sold $30 million 
in debentures privately to the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, the 
interest rate was also set at 3 per- 

Late in May of this year, how- 
ever, when TWA obtained an addi- 
tional $10 million credit from the 
same source, the interest rate was 
reduced to 2'A percent. As both, 
the American and TWA deben- 
tures, are virtually the same in all 
major aspects, i.e., unsecured and 
non-convertible, it is self-evident 
that the TWA credit was obtained 
on far better terms. 

PCA’s $10 million 3V4 percent de- 
bentures, issued in September, 
1945, not only carry a higher in- 
terest rate, but also had to be 
sweetened considerably by a con- 
version feature. Should there be 
any material appreciation in the 
price of PCA’s common stock, the 
company could then hope to force 
retirement of the issue through the 
conversion route. 

► Other Finance Plans— There are 
other major financing plans by the 
air carriers in the immediate offing. 
United Air Lines recently advised 
its stockholders that the manage- 
ment expected to rely on bank loans 
to meet the $52 million commit- 
ments for new equipment and ex- 
pansion planned during the next 
12 to 18 months. 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
has filed a registration statement 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission covering voting trust 
certificates for 170,000 additional 
no par common shares. About $3,- 
400,000 may be raised in this man- 
ner and will chiefly be used to de- 
fray expansion incident to its new 
routes and the construction of new 
executive offices in Chicago. Chi- 
cago & Southern is the only air 
carrier resorting to the use of vot- 
ing trust certificates. This is a de- 
vice to assure control for the man- 
agement interests. 

Northwest Airlines may be ex- 
pected to announce its financing 
plans very shortly. It is anticipated 
that equity financing will be used 
by the company in preference to 
bank loans. 

As the CAB makes known its 
new route awards, additional fi- 
nancing plans for many of the air 
carriers will also crystallize to acti- 
vate the new operations. 
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• SPARTAN AERO REPAIR ... 100% C.A.A. Ap- 
proved Station No. 50 . . . has the modern facilities 
and skilled workmen for repair, overhaul or com- 
plete conversion of all types and sizes of aircraft. 
No job is too large— no job is too small. Spartan 
service is today being utilized by private owners of 
aircraft ranging from Piper Cubs to DC 3’s. 


. . . Spartan has the modern facilities and 
l skill for repair and overhaul . . . 



Interiors Custom Built 

to Your Own Specifications 

Complete conversion of military aircraft purchased from 
surplus. Interiors re-designed and re-built for comfort and 
practical efficiency ... or custom built according to your most 
elaborate plans. Repair and overhaul of everything on a private 
airplane whether it he of wood, fabric or metal construction— 
also expert service for all component parts— engines, propel- 
lers, radio, instruments, etc. WRITE for complete information. 


Division cl Sporton Airtroll Company 

TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Spartan 


AERO REPAIR 1 
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SPECIAL AIR SERVICES 

CHARTER NON-SCHEDULED INTRASTATE 

**************************** 

Unscheduled Operators Charge 
Airline 'Monopoly’ Freight War 

Institute of Air Transportation asks Congress to cancel air mail 
contracts; wants permission to contract with rail, steamship com- 


panies to haul cargo mail and 

More than 70 “fixed base air car- 
rier” members of the Institute of 
Air Transportation, declared war 
on the scheduled airlines and asked 
Congress last week to look at air- 
mail contracts with a view to their 
cancellation, revision, and possible 
allocation to fixed base operators. 

Pending the outcome, the Insti- 
tute feels that fixed-base air car- 
riers — a designation it prefers to 
‘■non-seheduled” — should be per- 
mitted to contract with railroads 
and steamship companies for trans- 
portation of mail, passengers and/or 
cargo within their respective areas. 

Speaking in behalf of fixed base 
air carriers “from all parts of the 
country,” the Institute requested 
immediate hearings on need for 
legislation affecting this type of 
service. Pending the outcome of 
these hearings, at which it wishes 
permission to testify, the Institute 
suggests adoption, with some ex- 
ceptions, of the recommendations 
by CAB examiners in the Board's 
non-scheduled investigation. 

> Monopoly Charged — IAT’s pro- 
posals, accompanied by the Insti- 
tute's own version of an amend- 
ment to the order exempting non- 
scheduled carriers from economic 
regulation, were submitted to CAB, 
Congress, the President, and other 
government agencies. 

The resolution in which they 
were embodied accused the 17 


passengers by air. 

scheduled airlines of attempting to 
monopolize the entire aviation field 
and encroach on the field of air 
freight “pioneered by the fixed- 
base air carriers.” Certificates of 
convenience and necessity original- 
ly issued to the scheduled airlines, 
IAT says, did not contemplate 
transportation of air freight as 

Furthermore, the Institute con- 
tinued, the scheduled lines are sub- 
sidized by their airmail contracts 
despite their financial security, and 
“are charging the U. S. government 
for the transportation of such mail 
and parcel post at a rate both 
exorbitant and unfair to the tax- 
payers. . . .” 

► Propose 3 Cent Rate — Conviction 
was expressed that fixed base air 
carriers could fly airmail for 3 cents 
a letter at a reasonable profit, al- 
though this statement loses some 
force when it is recalled that Post 
Office studies already have shown 
(Aviation News, March 25) that 
all long haul first class mail could 
now be carried by air at a profit, 
but that the margin would be in- 
sufficient to cover losses in other 
classes. Mail handling and distribu- 
tion. as well as transportation, are 

Lawrence J. Carr, president of 
the Institute, said its members also 
are convinced that “air parcel post 
can be flown now, and not years 


hence as recently suggested, at con- 
siderably lower rates and also make 
a profit for our carriers.” In the 
absence of an air parcel post, the 
rate on airmail packages is 8c. per 
ounce, same as regular airmail. 

Both the resolution and Carr’s 
statement placed heavy stress on 
the fact that most of the personnel 
and management of the fixed base 

► CAB Attacked— CAB's proposed 
amendment of the non-scheduled 
exemption order, IAT contended, 
would make it impossible for most 
fixed base air carriers to operate 
profitably, and would prevent solici- 
tation of general business, prohibit 
advertising of flight information or 
informing the public about services 
offered, limit flights to 10 per 
month between any two points, re- 
strict operations to North America, 
and prohibit all over-water inter- 
national flights. 

The Institute’s suggested classifi- 
cation and exemption of fixed-base 
air carriers, offered as a substitute 
for CAB's proposed third amend- 
ment to the exemption order (Sec- 
tion 292.1 of the Economic Regula- 
tions), would allow a maximum of 
20 round trips a month or 500 hrs. 
flying time, whichever is greater, 
on passenger flights between points 
presently served by scheduled air- 

on all-cargo flights except those re- 
lating to fair competition. 

The carriers also asked to be al- 
lowed to advertise their services, 
solicit general business, and operate 
without restrictions on international 
flights. Other developments: 
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Plea to the Public: The Institute of Air Transportation, New York, ran 
a full page ad (right) in N. Y. Times to enlist public support for its cam- 
paign to keep the fixed base air carriers in business. The reader was 
invited to fill out and mail to the chairman of CAB the coupon in the 
lower right hand corner averring that “I agree with the FIXED BASE 
AIR CARRIERS proposed AIR MAIL and AIR PARCEL POST recom- 
mendations. I also agree with the regulations they suggest which ivill 
enable them to “KEEP ’EM FLYING." The ad appeared on behalf of 76 
fixed base air carriers — air transport operators of California, New England 
air carriers. Contract Carriers Association of Florida, Midwestern air 
carriers and the East Coast fixed base air carriers. 
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Mid-Atlantic Merges 
With Globair of Dayton 

Globair, Inc., Dayton, 0., non- 
scheduled operator flying Cessna 
UC-78’s between Pittsburgh and 
Morgantown and Clarksburg-Fair- 
mont, W. Va., is being merged with 
Mid-Atlantic Airlines, a West Vir- 
ginia applicant for intrastate routes. 

The new company will continue 
under the name Globair and plans 
to expand operations to include 
Huntington and Charleston, W. Va. 
The two Cessnas used in Globair’s 
past operations will be supple- 
mented by another Cessna belong- 
ing to Mid -Atlantic and two Beech 
AT-ll's now being converted. 



TIRE CARGO: 

Believed one of the first plane 
shipments of passenger-car tires, 
300 tires were flown by Mor-Fresh 
Air Freight, Omaha, from the 
United States Rubber Co. plant at 
Eau Claire, Wis., to Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, recently. Pilot R. I. Brock of 
the freight line is in the plane. 

Overload Indicated 
In Viking Air Crash 

Possibility that the Viking Air 
Transport DC-3 which crashed near 
Richmond, Va., in May was con- 
siderably over-loaded when it left 
Newark for Houston, Tex., was in- 
dicated at a CAB hearing. 

Whether an over-load contributed 
directly to the mishap was uncer- 
tain, however, as CAB safety per- 
sonnel last week prepared its report 
on the accident, which killed 25 
passengers and the two-man crew. 

The plane, according to testimony, 
left Newark with 29 passengers and 
their baggage, the crew, and a ca- 
pacity load of 58 gallons of oil and 
804 gallons of gas. Apparently cer- 
tificated for 25,200 lbs., the aircraft’s 
weight with full fuel load and crew, 
but without passengers, baggage or 
cargo, was placed at 21,700 lbs. 

The accident occurred, witnesses 
said, about an hour after the plane 
left Richmond airport where it had 
discharged four passengers. Taking 
oil for Atlanta shortly after mid- 
night in poor weather, the plane 
proceeded about 40 miles and re- 
turned over the Richmond airport 
after reporting engine trouble. With 
a 200-400 ft. ceiling, visibility 1 V 2 
miles and a light fog, the pilot 
missed his first approach and the 
plane crashed soon after. 

The wrecked plane, chartered for 


the Houston trip to Coast to Coast 
Air Cargo Co., was one of four 
owned or leased by Viking, which 
has headquarters at Grand Central 
Air Terminal, Glendale, Cal. Large- 
ly a veterans' organization, Viking 
was incorporated in January of this 
year when operations began. 

Independent Haulers 
Organize New Group 

Formation of The Independent 
Airfreight Association, Inc., by 
three of the country’s largest charter 
and non-scheduled operators has 
been announced by Robert W. Pres- 
cott, president of the group and 
head of National Skyway Freight 
Corp., Los Angeles. 

Trustees of IAA, in addition to 
Prescott, are Earl F. Slick, presi- 
dent of Slick Airways. Inc., San 
Antonio, and Harry R. Playford, 
president of U. S. Airlines, Inc., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. The association 
was organized by NSFC, Slick and 
U. S., Prescott said, to serve the 
mutual interest of airlines engaged 
exclusively in carrying freight and 
to foster regulation in the public 
interest. Additional membership 
is expected shortly. 

IAA will ask CAB to recognize 
two distinct types of air carriers: 
(a) those which haul bulk freight 
only, and (b) those which trans- 
port passengers, mail and express. 
The association will also request 
“that the essential differences be- 
tween subsidized and non-sub- 
sidized airlines be recognized.” 

Declaring that the airfreighters 
do not have or want a subsidy, 
Prescott said IAA members be- 
lieved they should not be com- 
pelled to compete with airlines ben- 
efiting from “taxpayer handouts.” 
To further establish fair and equal 
opportunity in the air cargo field. 
Prescott called for regulation of 
freight tariffs to bar cut-throat 
competition. 

The first three members of the 
new organization have a total cap- 
ital investment of approximately 
$10,000,000 and flew 2.000,000 
freight ton miles in May at rates 
down to 12 % cents. 

ACT Adds Two Countries 

Air Cargo Transport Corp.. ma- 
jor non-scheduled carrier, has been 
granted right of entry by Haiti at 
Bowen Field. Port au Prince, and 
by Venezuela at Maracaibo. Mai- 
quetia and Maturin, but intrastate 
traffic is prohibited. The company 
has been flying regularly into 
Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
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U. S. MILEAGE 


U. S. Commercial Airline Lead 
Boosted By Recent CAB Decisions 

Latest route figures show American carriers flying 4,919,341 
miles, more than half of world total excluding Russia. 



By CHARLES L. ADAMS 


Compilation of new overseas 
route mileages granted American 
carriers in the Latin American de- 
cision, together with a comprehen- 
sive CAB study of the world’s 
scheduled airlines, furnishes new 
statistical proof of U. S. leadership 
in aviation. 

U. S. carriers received over 18,- 
000 miles in new routes to Bermuda, 
the Caribbean, Central and South 
America as a result of the Board's 
action late in May, bringing this 
country's certificated overseas net- 
work to about 127,611 miles oper- 
ated by 11 companies. In 1938, 
the U. S. had two overseas carriers 
certificated for 31,091 miles; in De- 
cember, 1941, three carriers with 
64,695 route miles, and in Decem- 
ber, 1945, five carriers with 108,681 

The Latin American decision, 
which more than doubled the num- 
ber of U. S. carriers certificated 
abroad, gave Braniff 7,310 route 
miles to Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 
Aires and Mexico City. Chicago 
and Southern received 3,704 route 
miles to Caracas and San Juan, 
Eastern 1,968 to Mexico City and 
San Juan, Pan American Airways 
1,612 to San Juan, Colonial 1,600 


to Bermuda, Western 1,564 to 
Mexico City and National 439 to 
Havana. In addition, more than 
2,600 miles of temporary authoriza- 
tions to PAA and American were 
made permanent. 

> Study by CAB — A study by the 
Foreign Air Transport Division of 
CAB's Economic Bureau, current to 
March 1, 1946, gives the overall 
picture of U. S. aviation's top 

Of the 9,013,375 miles scheduled 
to be flown weekly by the world’s 
airlines, excluding Russia, U. S. do- 
mestic carriers alone accounted for 
4,919,841, or more than half. In ad- 
dition, U. S. overseas operators flew 
958,192 miles weekly. Figures for 
non-scheduled, charter and intra- 
state carriers are not included. 

Russian lines are not covered in 
the report, which shows 163 
scheduled common-carrier airlines 
operating throughout the world. In 
the seven months after Aug. 1, 
1945, 26 new lines were started and 
10 others ceased operations. 

Five U. S. airlines exceeded the 
miles flown by BOAC, largest 
foreign carrier. American Airlines 
led with 1,002,469 scheduled miles 
weekly. United was next with 916,- 


American Carriers Foreign Mileage 



429, then Pan American with 758,- 
689, TWA with 739,657 (including 
54,072 overseas), and Eastern 
634,678. BOAC's figure: 505,272. 
t Results Tabulated — The table 
above shows U. S. route mileages 
as of March 1. 

CAB Bars Connies 
From High Altitudes 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 
sources say it will be some time 
before the Lockheed Constellations 
again will be permitted to fly high 
with pressurized cabins. 

Having found that breakage of 
the drive shaft for a cabin pres- 
surizer probably caused a fire that 
forced the belly landing' of a Pan 
American Constellation at Willi- 
mantic, Conn., last month, CAA 
ordered these shafts removed on all 
Constellations. Although the Lock- 
heed-built ships will be allowed to 
continue in commercial operation, 
they now are affected by CAA reg- 
ulations for ships without oxygen, 
which are not permitted to exceed 
10,000 ft. for more than 30 min. 
or 12,000 ft. for any period. 

CAA inspectors studied the PAA 
ship and engine and last week took 
the engine to New York for more 
minute examination. This was to 
require several days, after which 
discussions of changes in mainte- 
nance and design that may be ne- 
cessary will take more time. 

CAA, which was joined in the 
investigation by representatives of 
CAB, Pan American, and manufac- 
turers of the plane and engine, said 
the fire was not of the induction 
type experienced in early military 
operation of other aircraft. 

Airlines affected by the CAA or- 
der and the number of Constella- 
tions they have are Pan American, 
17; TWA, 17; and American Over- 
seas, 2. BOAC also has five, and 
notice of the order was sent the 
British Air Registration Board for 
such action as it deemed necessary. 
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Canadian Airports 


New England Decision of CAB 
Authorizes Seventh New Feeder 

Wiggins Airways, Inc., gets certificate for routes radiating from 
Boston and Albany to six states; Colonial, Eastern and North- 
east get new stops, extensions. 


The nation's fast-growing feeder 
network added a seventh carrier 
last week when E. W. Wiggins Air- 
ways, Inc., Norwood, Mass., was 
certificated for routes radiating 
from Boston and Albany into six 
states. 

CAB's opinion in the New Eng- 
land case — fourth of 11 regional 
proceedings — also authorized new 
intermediate points and extensions 
for the routes of Colonial Airlines, 
Eastern Air Lines and Northwest 
Airlines. 

Significantly, the Board dismissed 
the four applications proposing heli- 
copter carriage of persons, property 
and mail as “premature.” Declaring 
that the two helicopters presently 
type-certificated can carry only 


small useful loads, CAB said the 
capacity of these craft does not 
approach that which would be 
necessary to carry out the plans of 
the applicants. In its current stage 
of development, the Board asserted, 
the helicopter's principal utility 
would appear to be in carrying mail 
between a city center and points in 
the metropolitan area of that com- 
munity. 

► Wiggins Service Listed— The Wig- 
gins system will serve parts of New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Vermont and New 
Hampshire, but will not include 
New York City as recommended by 
the examiner in the case. From the 
standpoint of mileage, Wiggins 
probably will be one of the smallest 


More than $1,000,000 is being 
spent this summer in improving 
airway and airport services 
along the Mackenzie River sys- 
tem in northwestern Canada. A 
new airport is being installed at 
Lae La Biche, Alberta, to elimi- 

monton and Fort McMurray, Al- 
berta, and one strip should be 
ready before winter. At the 
booming gold mine camp of 
Yellowknife, on Great Slave 
Lake in the Northwest Terri- 
tories, a second strip is being 
built and a standard radio range 

route nor P thw"st SC from Yellow- 
knife to Norman Wells (site of 
the Canol project during the 
war), where an RCAF photo- 
graphic detachment is working. 


local carriers certificated. However, 
the 22 cities on its routes include 
seven with populations over 100,- 
000 and several others closely ap- 
proximating that figure. 

Wiggins is the first of the new 
area feederlines which can prove 
to CAB the feasibility of exclusively 
local services in an essentially 
urban area. Organized in 1930, 
Wiggins since 1932 has conducted 
charter services, pilot training and 
other fixed-base activities in New 
England. During the war, the com- 
pany expanded its pilot training 
program and converted some of its 
facilities to building aircraft parts 
as a sub-contractor. Wiggins owns 
hangars and maintenance facilities 
at Norwood and East Boston Air- 

►Use Beech 18 — Basing their esti- 
mates on the use of twin-engine 
Beechcraft Model 18 equipment, 
Wiggins officials estimate mail pay 
of 34 cents a revenue plane mile 
will be necessary to break even. 
Company officers include Joseph 
Garside, president; Harold E. Shaw, 
executive vice president; and 
Charles S. Cowan and Charles H. 
Scott, vice presidents. 

Detailed authorizations in the 
New England area decision are as 
follows: 
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THE WORLD'S BIGGEST 4-ENGINE FLEET 

brings the world closer home! 


Paced by the new, sensational Constellation. TWA's record fleet of 4-engine transports offers 
faster, more dependable schedules cross country or overseas. 
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Waterman May Carry 
Sea- Air Fight to Court 

Another round in the long- 
standing battle by surface carriers 
to engage in air transportation may 
be fought in the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals if Waterman 
Steamship Corp. carries out its pres- 
ent intention to appeal the Latin 
American decision. Such action by 
Waterman would constitute accept- 
ance of a challenge contained in a 
recent speech by CAB Vice Chair- 
man Oswald Ryan before the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce. 

Citing bitter criticism of CAB's 
past interpretation of Section 408 
(b) of the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
Ryan said Congress has provided 
an effective safeguard against mis- 
construction of the Act. Any ship- 
ping company or other aggrieved 
party has a clear opportunity to 
have the court set aside the Board's 

Congress, Ryan declared. 

“But,” he continued, “no surface 
carrier aggrieved by past decisions 
of CAB in this respect has ever 
asked a U. S. court to order the 
Board to correct its alleged misin- 
terpretation. A court review of 
this question would forever lay at 
rest this charge that the Board has 

Waterman attorneys declared last 
week that Ryan was well aware at 
the time of his statement that the 
Board had decided the issue in the 
Latin American case in such a way 
as to almost preclude its review and 
determination by the courts. 

The Waterman statement inferred 
that CAB denied surface applica- 
tions in the Latin American case on 
the basis of comparative public in- 


terest instead of Section 408 to get 
on safer ground and to “prevent 
just what Mr. Ryan now suggests.” 

PAA, Braniff Purchase 
43 New Transports 

Purchase of 43 planes by two 
companies featured equipment news 
among the airlines last week. 
Braniff announced orders for 12 
Martin 303’s, six Douglas DC-6 
sleeper planes and five additional 
Douglas DC-4’s. Pan American has 
contracted for 20 Convair 240’s. 

Possibility that United might 
negotiate for Boeing's long-range 
Stratocruisers and 417’s for shorter 
flights was seen in a visit by com- 
pany officials to the manufacturer's 
plant in Seattle. 

Earlier Panagra disclosed pur- 
chase of seven 38-passenger 303’s 
costing $1,589,000. 

Braniff’s $10,000,000 purchase, 
largest in the history of the air- 
line, represents a long-range pro- 
gram providing for all types of 
operation on the carrier's domestic 
and international routes which were 
recently extended to Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires and Mexico City. The 
company’s 303’s, selected for high 
terrain flights in Latin America as 
well as service on the domestic 
system, will carry 40 passengers. 
The twin-engine craft is inter- 
changeable for maintenance pur- 
poses with the Martin 202, 18 of 
which have been ordered by 
Braniff. 

The six pressurized DC-6’s will 
carry 52 passengers by day and a 
maximum of 32 sleeping passengers 
at night. The additional 46-pas- 
senger DC-4's will be converted 
at Martin’s Baltimore plant. Braniff 
expects to put the DC-4's in serv- 
ice this fall, the DC-6’s and 202’s 
in operation next spring and the 
303's in use the second half of 
1947. 

Pan American will pay $4,500,000 
for its twenty 40-passenger Con- 
vairs, and the contract calls for an 
option on an additional 30 planes. 

TWA,Panam Open Three 
New Overseas Services 

TWA and Pan American Airways 
this week were slated to start three 
new overseas services. 

First eastbound flight over TWA’s 
North African route to Cairo via 
Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli was set 
for June 30, with the initial west- 
bound trip scheduled July 4. In- 
augural flight to Dhahran, Saudi 
Arabia, via Cairo is to be flown July 
2, with the return trip on July 5. 


The two DC-4 schedules will in- 
crease TWA's Cairo service to four 
trips weekly. Flights serve Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. Extension of TWA's route 
to its Bombay terminal is expected 
shortly. 

PAA today (July 1) plans to in- 
augurate daily service (except 
Mondays) between New York and 
San Juan with DC-4’s. Route was 
granted in the Latin American de- 

PICAO Navigation 
Conferences Are Set 

Council calls Caribbean meeting 

Aug. 26; South Pacific region 

scheduled for February, 1947. 

MONTREAL (Special) — Arrange- 
ments for further regional confer- 
ences on air navigation facilities 
throughout the world are being 
made by the Interim Council of the 
Provisional international Civil Avi- 
ation Organization. 

The Council has set Aug. 26 for 
the Caribbean meeting, and called 
on the U. S. to act as convening 
state and designate the place. Aus- 
tralia will be asked to call a con- 
ference for the South Pacific region 
in February, 1947, and the Council 
has decided to hold the South Amer- 
ican meeting the following May, 
although convening state for the 
latter has not been chosen. A South 
Atlantic meeting will be held im- 
mediately thereafter. The South- 
east Asia and North Pacific meet- 
ings are scheduled for the fall of 
1947, whereas the African-Indian 
Ocean conference is still indefinite. 

Similar conferences already have 
been held in the North Atlantic 
and European-Mediterranean areas, 
and by the end of next year PICAO 
will have organized air navigational 
facilities over most of the world. 
Physical completion of the required 
establishments will take more time. 

In PICAO maps of its world 
regions, Russia remains a great 
blank area, but observers who feel 
that Russian territory blocks no 
important routes say that for the 
present and some time to come the 
Soviet no trespassing sign is un- 
likely to handicap international fly- 
ing. 

The Council has continued its 
consideration of the Greek request 
for international aid in rehabilitat- 
ing its air facilities, particularly 
the important Athens airport 
through which funnels traffic from 
Europe to the Orient. 
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The Council decided to wait until 
July 13 for replies on interest in 
the case and willingness to be as- 
sessed for contributions to the cost. 
A meeting of states concerned will 
be held at a later date to be de- 
cided by Council President Edward 
Warner after consultation with the 
nations' representatives. Initial at- 
tention will be directed only to 
Athens airport and possibly one 
alternate landing area. 

Also received and deferred for 
later consideration by the Council 
was a report on the prospective 
13 weather ships in the North At- 
lantic. The report gave top priority 
to two ships, both in mid-ocean, 
one due east of Cape Farewell, 
Greenland, on the 33rd Meridian, 
the other east of the Straits of Belle 
Isle at 51.45 N, 35.30 W. Of the 
other 11 , five are recommended for 
the Western Atlantic, six for the 
eastern. 

Major Airlines Out 
Of Red for Quarter 

TWA only large carrier to re- 
port loss; more passenger miles 

improve income. 

Close observers of airline finances 
say that most of the major airlines, 
with one exception, ended their 
second quarter of 1946 with a 
profit, in contrast with the deficits 
shown at the end of the first quarter 
despite use of 1945 tax credits in 
some instances to offset losses. 

TWA is expected to be the only 
major operator to report itself in 
the red for all of the six-month pe- 
riod. Development of the carrier's 
foreign routes have been a heavy 
drain on its earnings. 

► Four-Engine Service — Increased 
passenger miles, result of new serv- 
ice with four-engine equipment, 
have improved the carriers’ in- 
come, and may be expected to con- 
tinue to do so through the remainder 
of the year as additional large 
equipment becomes available. 

This is more applicable, however, 
to the larger airlines than the 
smaller, who in most cases still feel 
the pinch of passenger fare reduc- 
tions to 4.5 cents a mile. Already 
close to the financial borderline, 
some of them feel that the 4.5 cent 
fare was premature. 

United, American, Eastern, PCA, 
and most of the smaller airlines are 
expected to be in the black in June. 
Delta, which reached the profit side 
in April, will be better off in May 
and June. National and Chicago & 


Southern anticipate the same re- 
sult. Northwest was in the black 

► More Financing — Meanwhile, there 
are indications that the recent surge 

page 25). American Overseas Air- 
lines directors have proposed a 3- 
for-1 split of its million shares of 
capital stock in a broadening of 
AOA's financial base interpreted as 
a prelude to issuance of new de- 
bentures or stock. 

The announcement said the split 
was proposed to broaden the market 
for the corporation's stock and in 
expectation that an increased num- 
ber of shares of lower unit value 
would facilitate issue and sale of 
additional shares to provide funds 
for enlarged capital requirements. 

A special meeting of AOA stock- 
holders will consider the proposal 
in New York City July 11. 

Harris Forms New Firm 
To Handle Parts, Tools 

Formation of a new company to 
specialize in parts for DC-4's and 
DC-3's at Willow Run airport in 
Detroit has been announced by 
Luke Harris, who leaves his job 
as PCA's vice-president in charge 
of engineering and maintenance to 
begin work today (July 1) as pres- 
ident of Aircraft Sales and Con- 
sultants, Inc. 

PCA, which recently leased Wil- 


low Run for a DC-4 base, has 
rented space to its former vice- 
president. He will handle the spare 
parts agency for War Assets Ad- 
ministration, and will deal in ac- 

hopes eventually to be agent for 
private planes. Plans include ulti- 

Harris, who has started his 30th 
year in aviation, and has been with 
scheduled operators 26 years, is one 
of the most widely known men in 
airline engineering and mainte- 
nance circles. In the AAF for four 
years, he was chief of maintenance 
for ATC’s Pacific Ocean area before 
his recent discharge as colonel and 
return to PCA. 


LANDIS SWORN: 

James M. Landis, new chairman of 
the CAB, is sworn in by Judge 
Harold M. Stephens, associate jus- 
tice of the V. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, District of Columbia, in 
recent ceremony. (Ankers Photo.) 




NEW CHAIRMAN FOR CAB: 

Three other members of the Civil Aeronautics Board are grouped around 
James M. Landis, new CAB chairman, shortly after he took oath of office. 
Left to right standing are Col. Clarence M. Young, Josh Lee and Harllee 
Branch. Oswald Ryan, vice chairman and fifth member of the Board, was 
on his way to Mexico when the picture was taken. (Ankers Photo.) 
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Eastern-PCA Feud at Hearing 
On Boston-New Orleans Route 

Rickenbacker charges of PCA pressure on city officials stir coun- 
ter-charges citing 8100,000 annual fund to discourage competi- 
tion on established routes. 


Ill-concealed baiting — evident in 
the first day of the Boston-New 
Orleans route hearing — broke out 
into an acrimonious series of 
charges and counter charges be- 
tween Eastern Air Lines and PCA 
in later sessions of the proceeding. 

Smarting under criticism of its 
service by several cities in the 
Southeastern states, Eastern charged 
that the communities’ representa- 
tions were not entirely spontaneous. 
Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, EAL 
president, said he could not recall 
any case in the history of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act where there had 
been so much pre-hearing agitation 
and reckless propaganda. 

“City governments, Chambers of 
Commerce and prominent local of- 
ficials of almost all the cities have 
been subjected to repeated and 
continuous calls by junketing of- 
ficials of applicants in this proceed- 
ing who are seeking to destroy 
Eastern's service," Rickenbacker 


asserted. Later he said he had 
PCA alone in mind when referring 
to pre-hearing agitation. 

> Eastern Presents Petition — When 
EAL attorneys attempted to ques- 
tion PCA on the alleged “agitation," 
hearing examiners ruled that the 
information sought was not mate- 
rial. Thereupon, EAL prepared a 
petition to the Board outlining its 
position in stinging terms, and PCA 
prepared an equally strong re- 
joinder. Neither petition was filed 
officially with CAB, but both were 
circulated among the parties at the 
hearing. 

Eastern's petition held that PCA 
had: conducted a flagrantly abusive 
campaign of "bushbeating”; made 
inflammatory and misleading state- 
ments to the press; spent substantial 
sums both to secure local support 
by parties, favors, junkets and din- 

existing carriers. 

PCA's reply accused EAL of 


making unsupported and smearing 
charges and of instituting a scur- 
rilous and unwarranted attack de- 
signed to poison the Board's mind. 
Shifting to the attack, PCA said 
there was on the record positive 
evidence that EAL's openly avowed 
policy has been to spend not less 
than $100,000 annually to prevent 
competitive routes being established 
by the Board. 

► Rickenbacker Testifies — In other 
aspects of Eastern’s case, Ricken- 
backer declared: (1) EAL is sub- 
jected to more duplicating and 
paralleling competition than any 
other carrier. (2) All carriers' at- 
tempts to improve service have 
been handicapped greatly by inade- 
quate airports and the “no-show" 
problem. (3) The industry has 
over-ordered new equipment and 
to a degree that some of the manu- 
facturers are known to be wary 
as to whether they will get their 
money. (4) EAL probably will not 
get its Martin 202’s before April. 

Rickenbacker said he would like 
to see a year’s moratorium on new 
route applications until the airlines 
get their new equipment, settle 
down and level out. To combat the 
no-show problem, he suggested that 
a percentage penalty be imposed 
when money is refunded if the 
ticket has not been cancelled a cer- 
tain number of hours before. 

Delta Air Lines’ president, C. E. 
Woolman, following PCA and EAL 
officials to the stand, declared that 
two airlines, Eastern and Ameri- 
can, are attempting to block off 
competitive service from the South 
to Washington and New York. Re- 
ferring to the profits and route 
mileages of the two larger carriers, 
Woolman said they could well 
stand the slight diversion of traffic 
which might result from a Delta 
route into New York. 

Air Freight Case 

Parties to the Air Freight case 
(Docket 810) have been cautioned 
to observe CAB's Economic Regula- 
tion requiring all applicants to 
name every terminal and inter- 
mediate point on routes applied for. 
Examiners in the case recognize 
that the Board may find need for 
less rigid route concepts in exclu- 
sively cargo or cargo-mail oper- 
ations. They point out, however, 
that in their opinion routes set up 
to serve any and all points ( whether 
named or not) within a specified 
area, or all points within a desig- 
nated radius of a main route, can- 
not be certificated under Section 
405 (e) of the Act. 



STONECRUSHER SHAFT GOES BY AIR: 

This seven-and-a-half ton shaft of a stone crusher machine, carried by 
American Airlines in a cargo DC-4 from Milwaukee to Newark, N. J., is 
believed by American to be the largest single piece of machinery ever 
carried by air on a commercial plane. The wooden platform distributed the 
weight at an even ISO lbs. per sq. ft. The trip took 3 hrs. 45 min., against 
more than a week by rail. 
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PCA ADJUSTABLE WORK STAND: 

PCA is replacing fixed stands in its shops and hangars at National Air- 
port with this Universal Work Stand. Designed by PCA and built by The 
Glenn L. Martin Co., the stand has screw hoist and adjustable "scissors" 
which permit adjustment of platform height from S to 10 ft. A portable 
hoist which con be carried by plane to any station and used to replace 
engines, also is being used. 


Senate Committee 
Snubs Truman Policy 

A majority report of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, re- 
commending ratification of the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Conven- 
tion, states that approval of the 
Convention does not signify its en- 
dorsement of the bilateral executive 
air agreements the President has 
entered. 

“Due consideration has been given 
to the resolution of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce which 
questioned the authority of the ex- 
ecutive branch to enter into such 
important agreements as inter- 
national air transport agreements 
withsut submitting them to the 
Senate in the form of treaties”, the 
report stated. “In the discussion be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, it was made clear that the com- 
mittee's approval of the convention 
in no way constituted approval, 
either directly or indirectly, of any 
of the other agreements.” 

Meanwhile, at a Republican Sen- 
ate conference, minority party mem- 
bers agreed to support Sen. Owen 
Brewster (R., Me.) in opposing 
ratification of the Aviation Con- 

Brewster, while endorsing the 
Convention itself, maintains that 
Senate ratification would constitute 
approval of the Bermuda Anglo- 
American and other executive avi- 
ation agreements, since the Presi- 
dent’s message urging ratification of 
the Convention also served notice 
that the executive branch of the 
government will continue to recip- 
rocate air transport rights with 
other nations, via executive agree- 

Minority leader Wallace White, 
ranking Republican member of 
Foreign Relations, announced that 
he would file a minority report, pro- 
testing ratification of the Conven- 
tion now. 

Hawaiian Sugar Interests 
Alarmed by Airborne Pests 

Alarmed by an influx of insect 
“hitch-hikers" on planes arriving 
in Hawaii from other Pacific points, 
the Hawaiian Sugar Planters Asso- 
ciation has sent a man* to Washing- 
ton to talk with government offi- 
cials about establishment of Federal 
quarantine stations on such outly- 
ing islands as Wake, Canton and 
Johnson. 

Chauncey B. Wightman, associa- 
tion secretary, said California agri- 
cultural leaders had expressed 
concern over the situation. In- 


creases in Pacific air traffic, he said, 
have made ineffective the present 
method of fumigating planes in 
transit and on arrival in Hawaii. 

Eastern Asks CAB 
To Reconsider Case 

Eastern Air Lines has petitioned 
CAB to reconsider the Latin Amer- 
ican case, asserting that denial of 
EAL’s request for a Florida-Canal 
Zone route tended to aggrandize 
the present monopoly of Pan Amer- 
ican Airways and its subsidiary, 
Pan American-Grace Airways. 

The decision, Eastern said, sharp- 
ly discriminates against the eastern 
half of the U. S. and places EAL’s 
system behind an international 
barricade at Miami. Eastern claimed 
that while it had developed much 
of the Latin American traffic it had 
been granted a mere pittance of 
new route authorizations — 1,500 
miles. PAA, the petition contin- 
ued, was given 4,000 additional 
route miles, and carriers which had 
only a minor part in development 
of Latin American traffic were 
given lengthy foreign extensions. 

Braniff Airways, granted over 
7,300 route miles, was described by 
EAL as “a remote western regional 


carrier which can never provide 
more than sham competition for 
PAA's monopoly." EAL said Chi- 
cago and Southern Air Lines was 
awarded almost 4,000 additional 
miles although “it is a small mid- 
western carrier which has never 
had a substantial participation in 
Latin American transportation.” 

Three other applicants in the 
Latin American case — Colonial Air- 
lines, PAA and Waterman Steam- 
ship Corp., also have asked for re- 
consideration. 

Swedish Airlines Get C-47s 
Converted by Canadair 

The first of seven C-47's con- 
verted by Canadair, Ltd., at Mon- 
treal for Swedish Airlines has been 
delivered. Two more are due soon 
and the remaining four during the 

Army surplus, the planes were 
purchased by Canadair at about 
$20,000 each. Modification cost is 
running $90,000 each, the total con- 
tract involving about $770,000. 

The ships will be ferried to Eu- 
rope and used on the carrier’s con- 
tinental service, connecting with 
the trans-Atlantic Scandinavian 
service expected to start about the 
first of August. 
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and improved and more economical 
transportation could be offered the 
public by operation of non-stop 
schedules. 

NWA Cities Lean Haul 
In Chicago-Seattle Case 

Northwest Airlines, in final ses- 
sions of the Chicago-Seattle route 
bearing asserted that the area be- 
tween the Twin Cities and eastern 
Washington only offers a “long, 
lean haul” and cited CAB’s recent 
West Coast decision as proof that 
certification of a new carrier through 
the region cannot be justified. 

Kenneth R. Ferguson, NWA vice- 
president, said his company has al- 
ready applied for alternate routes 
both north and south of its preesnt 
Chicago-Seattle line in the North 
Central case. These alternates, he 
said, would connect frequently with 
Northwest's trunkline, AM 3, thus 
making express service available 
for the maximum portion of every 

Only by integrating any new 
service in this low-traffic region 
with NWA present system can 
the operation be conducted without 
unreasonable government subsidy, 
Ferguson concluded. 

CAB’s West Coast decision, 
quoted by Northwest, said there 
was no evidence showing that NWA 
and United Air Lines were provid- 
ing inadequate through-service be- 
tween Chicago and Seattle. Traffic 
volume between these two points, 
the Board said, does not require an- 
other trunkline. 

CAB Docket Cases Decline 
After Two Major Decisions 

Record numbers of pending cases 
were removed from CAB dockets 
in May, largely through decisions 
in the West Coast and Latin Amer- 
ican cases. Total proceedings pend- 
ing dropped from 992 on April 30 
to 936 on May 31. 

During May, 38 cases were opened 
and 94 closed, for an unprecedented 
backlog cut of 56. Thirty-seven 
dockets were disposed of in the 
West Coast decision and 29 in the 
Latin American opinion. 

Eastern, Delta Ask Routes 

Route extension applications by 
Eastern Air Lines and Delta Air 
Lines have been filed with CAB. 
Eastern proposed new service from 
Washington to Detroit, Washington 
to Chicago and Charleston, W. Va., 
to Chicago. Delta requested exten- 
sion of its AM 54 from Cincinnati 
to Washington and Norfolk, Va. 
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VIP: Aviation’s Public 



Seaplane Bases and Red Tape 

To the long list of government regulations already 
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of “special conditions" to be added to War Department 
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The 51 M is the answer to your need for VHF reception or monitoring. It is engineered for con- 
tinuous operation on a fixed, crystal controlled frequency between 118-132 me, and can be 
located at a remote, unattended position. This new VHF receiver provides reliable reception 
under extreme variations of operating conditions— it incorporates improved protection against 
humidity and temperature changes, fungus growth, and very strong signals. 

The output transformer has a balanced split secondary which can be used for simplex control 
circuits. Background noises can be effectively suppressed during the absence of a signal, by 
means of an adjustable carrier operated audio muting circuit. 

The 51M has excellent sensitivity at a high signal to noise ratio. The band-width for recep- 
tion is no less than 55 kc at 6 db attenuation and no more than 160 kc at 60 db attenuation. 
AVC provides essentially constant audio output. Write today for complete details. 


Collins Radio Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
11 West 42nd Street 458 South Spring Street 

New York 18, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, California 


IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS, IT'S.. 



